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THE WORKMAN AND HIS LITTLE SISTER. 


IN every age there is some salient evil, some pre-eminent 
danger, against which society has to struggle and protect itself, 
as against an enemy to whom it can grant no truce, but on 
whom it is compelled to keep vigilant and unremitting watch 
under pain of being surprised and overpowered. In our day 
this ever-present danger is the artisan. He keeps the nineteenth 
century on the gui-vive. If he is at war there is no peace for 
the community; all classes must suffer, in a more or less degree, 
until his mood changes and he disarms. 

Forty years ago Frederic Ozanam said the time was at hand 
when the working-classes would be the governing classes, and 
therefore it behooved us to Christianize them, if we did not 
wish to see the world fall back into barbarism under the reign 
of brute force. 

In the year 1867 a little company of ladies wearing the re- 
ligious garb and calling themselves Sisters of the Assumption 
set sail for Algiers. The famine had swept away thousands of 
the poor native population, and these had left behind them a 
multitude of orphans, who were now. in their turn in danger of 
perishing from hunger and neglect. The priests of the mission 

sent out a cry to France to have pity on the orphans, and these 
' Sisters of the Assumption were coming to Africa in answer to 
that cry. It was a grand work that lay before them, for they 
had not only to feed and clothe the little Arabs, but to give them 
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the light of the faith, to turn them from little pagans into Chris- 
tians, and through them to Christianize the grown-up natives. 

The work succeeded admirably. The children proved as 
pliant as wax in the hands of the sisters. They were capital 
pupils, learned quickly, and, by their piety, intelligence, and 
readiness to adopt civilized tastes and habits, proved excellent 
little missionaries on leaving the sisters. The latter, fearing the 
effects of example and many other pressures if the girls re- 
turned to their Mohammedan relations, married them, as a rule, 
to the young men brought up by the African missionary fathers, 
and enabled them to found two Christian villages, which were 
named after those two great patrons of the dark continent, St. 
Monica and St. Cyprian. Having thus established a flourishing 
little colony of primitive Christians in the midst of an infidel 
population, the sisters felt that their task was done, and they 
came home. 

Just at that moment—some four years ago—the bishop of 
Grenoble was brooding anxiously over the moral condition of 
the enormous working population of silk-spinners and weavers 
that his diocese includes. The condition of this portion of his 
flock lay heavy on the bishop’s heart, and he was casting about 
on all sides for some devoted souls to come and help him to 
ameliorate it. : 

The country round Grenoble is studded all over with great 
manufactories. The manufacturers have been induced to move 
from the towns into the open country, in order to prevent, or at 
least be in a better position to cope with, the strikes which of 
late years have become so frequent and so powerfully organized. 
The factories are generally situated in remote districts that offer 
few resources for supplying them with hands. The result is 
that the workmen have to be recruited from a distance. Some 
come from villages too far from the manufactory to make it 
possible for them to return home every day. These are the 
greater number. They are lodged and fed by the master—/e 
patron, as he is termed. Of a staff of nine hundred workmen 
and workwomen, he will keep, for instance, six hundred on the 
premises ; the other three hundred live in the immediate neigh- 
borhood and forage for themselves. 

The material lives of these latter are very little removed 
above those of the animals. One of the largest manufacturers 
of Lyons, whose factory is some fifty miles beyond the city, told 
the present writer that twenty years ago the physical and mo- 
ral condition of the women'and young girls (the workwomen 
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are mostly composed of the latter) was something appalling. 
They hardly looked like inhabitants of a civilized country. 
They never washed, unless their faces on some special occasion ; 
the use of a comb was unknown to them; and as to a tooth-brush, 
the oldest hadituée of the factory had never seen such a thing. 
They fared very little better than savages; their provisions con- 
sisted of a sort of pudding which they brought with them on 
Monday morning and ate for breakfast and dinner every day ; 
this, with bread which they got at the village, lasted them for the 
week. What remained of the pudding on Saturday, before the 
girls emptied their tureen and went home, was, my informant 
said, the most unsavory mess he had ever beheld. The workmen, 
however, seemed quite contented with it. They were used to it, 
and no more thought of complaining of it than the dog did of the 
food prepared for him by the gardener. 

The spiritual degradation of these poor toilers was on a level 
with their physical wretchedness. They were as ignorant of re- 
ligion as ‘the cattle grazing in the surrounding fields. If they 
knew that there was a God, and that they had a soul, and that 
there was another world where they might fare better than in 
this one, it was the extent of their knowledge; and my informant 
thought that the majority of the worknien were ignorant even 
of these fundamental truths. ‘ 

The advent of the manufacturer’s wife, a young and noble- 
hearted woman, full of enthusiasm for all noble things, changed 
the face of this particular manufactory in a few years. But this 
was an exceptional mercy to the race of workwomen. Their 
condition in hundreds of other factories and workshops remained 
as miserable as this one had been before the coming of an angel 
into the desolate place. 

The bishop of Grenoble.asked: “ Why should we not send 
angels into all these places?’’ Nothing else, he believed, would : 
help either patrons or workmen, and place them in a more sat- 
isfactory relation towards each other, and smooth down those 
hostile feelings which are constantly finding vent in strikes, and 
which are as fatal to the material interests of both parties as 
to the establishment of a permanent and fruitful entente cordiale 
between them. This question ouvridre was a burning one in the 
diocese of Grenoble, which swarms with these great centres, 
where its adjustment is of daily and vital interest. To disarm 
the antagonism of the workman and win his confidence was the 
first step towards any real solution of the difficulty, and Mon- 
seigneur Fava believed that this mission would be better under- 
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stood and more effectively accomplished by women than by men. 
He resolved to get some sisters to carry the war into the 
enemy’s country, and by strategy, by surprise, by all the arts 
and weapons of legitimate warfare, to capture the ouvrier and 
bring him into subjection to their sceptre of charity. Where 
to find a little band of these peaceful warriors to begin with was 
the difficulty. Their name was legion in the church of France, 
but wherever the bishop applied the answer was the same—“ We 
are too few; the harvest is white, but we want more laborers.” 
There was not.a member to spare.anywhere. He was beginning 
to despair when the Sisters of the Assumption, returned from 
their fourteen years’ exile to Africa, heard of the new mission he 
proposed and offered their services. The bishop accepted with 
delight. The Sisters had energy and zeal—this they had proved 
beyond doubt—and the religious spirit flourished admirably in 
the little community. 

The plan of their new campaign, though ses adventurous at 
first sight, demanded really more courage, and far more tact and 
skill and knowledge, than the mission they had accomplished in 
Africa. The intelligent, active French workman is a far more 
difficult individual to manage than the ignorant, lazy Arab, and 
the task of the Sisters was to conciliate and capture him, and 
save him against his own will. 

Nothing daunted, they set to work. They were to take up 
their abode in one of the working centres; they were to live 
with the ouvrier, to constitute themselves his servants, to become 
thoroughly acquainted with his needs, his dangers, his life al- 
together—to make, in fact, his moral and temporal welfare the 
aim and end of their vocation. They were to be called Les 
Petites Sewurs de f Ouvrier—the Little Sisters of the Workman. 

To have secured these auxiliaries was a grand point gained ; 
but the bishop had next to obtain the consent at least, and if 
possible the co-operation, of the manufacturers. Six of the most 
important in the neighborhood of Grenoble came and held a 
meeting with him, and discussed the matter in all its bearings. 
They recognized the immense advantages which they themselves 
might derive from the scheme, and agreed at once to give it 
their fullest support. Every detail was discussed, and, oddly 
enough, the only point on which the meeting disagreed was the 
costume of the sisters. The bishop wished it to be white; he 
wished the sister to be, even externally, a symbol of innocence 
and purity and simplicity in the midst of the rough, grimy, 
unwashed population of the factory. The gentlemen were of 
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opinion that the white costume would soil too quickly for econc- 
mical purposes; they yielded, however, to the loftier and more 
spiritual considerations of Monseigneur Fava. 

This all happened in the summer of 1880—that memorable 
year, destined to figure in the annals of the church of France as 
the year of the Expulsions. Communities, one after another, had 
been turned out of their convents and sent adrift to find shelter 
where they could. The Catholics of France opened homes to 
them all over the country. The head of ‘an honorable family in 
Grenoble wrote to the superior of one that had just been ex- 
pelled, placing at his disposal a good, spacious country-house 
surrounded by a large garden. It was admirably suited for a 
community. But the mission of this particular order made a 
residence in a town necessary ; the superior gratefully declined 
the offer, but told the generous proprietor that he would be 
doing a work of equal charity, and perhaps greater good to the 
neighborhood, if he offered the house to the Petites Swurs de 
! Ouvrier, whose intended mission he explained in a few words. 
The proprietor immediately invited the sisters to come and take 
possession of the house. 

The news of their coming was received with universal satis- 
faction by the inhabitants of the village and the country round. 
They determined to give them a grand reception. May-poles 
were put up and flags set flying along the road leading to the 
house, and the gate was decorated with flowers and banners. 
The people then congregated in great force at the church, where 
the sisters were to alight, and where the bishop awaited them. 
After a solemn benediction his lordship and the sisters, followed 
by the entire congregation singing canticles and carrying a ban- 
ner, set out for the house. Just as they reached the garden- 
gate a sudden storm arose and the rain fell in torrents, with an 
accompaniment of thuftder and lightning. Nothing scared by 
this dramatic interruption, the gay procession rushed on into the 
house amidst much merriment and thanks to the weather for 
timing its performance so opportunely, while the bishop assured 
them that the rain, which lashed the windows so as nearly to 
drown his voice, was an omen of the blessings that were going to 
pour down on them in the coming of the sisters. 

The appearance of the Petites Swurs de l Ouvrier in the work- 
shops was quite an,event. Their white habit caused some sur- 
prise at first; but the result soon proved that Monseigneur Fava 
was right. The working men and women quickly came to love 
the white costume of their Little Sister, as they love the white 
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cornette of the Sister of Charity, and to look,upon it as a symbol 
to be respected and a beacon to be followed. 

It was an arduous vocation this that the Little Sister had 
embraced ; it included complete devotion to the whole working 
population of the great usine, some seven hundred human be. 
ings, men, boys, women, and little children. She was to be with 
them late and early—not as a passing visitor, but as a constant 
companion. She was not to be a religious, emerging from the 
retreat of conventual life at stated intervals to impart instruction 
or consolation to the publicans and sinners outside, and returning 
to her convent to enjoy devout exercises and prayerful leisure; 
she was to be the friend and helpmate and servant of the pub- 
licans and sinners, to live amongst them, to enter into their 
troubles and their interests, to be at their beck and call all the 
day long. 

The house of the Sisters was in no sense of the word a con- 
vent. It was a home where they lived in common with as many 
ouvritres as could find sleeping shelter there. The largest upper 
rooms were arranged as dormitories; and here the Little Sis- 
ter slept, keeping watch even through the night over those con- 
fided to her, and by her presence enforcing order and silence. 
The beds around her were occupied by the girls who came from 
too great a distance to return home after their work. They 
were to pay what covered the expenses of their food, and no 
more. They breakfasted at the “home,” the maison de famille, 
as the house is appropriately called, and then went to the work- 
shop at six. 

The sisters heard Mass, devoted a short time to prayer, and, 
thus strengthened for the work of the day, followed their 
charges and remained in the workshops from half-past seven to 
mid-day. The boarders then went back for their dinner, which 
they took in common with some of the sisters, while others 
remained to preside over the larger number who dined at the 
shop. The foremen, and the forewomen also, noticed a change 
in the tone of the workmen from the day the Little Sister re- 
mained in the refectory. Her presence acted at once like a 
charm: it purified the atmosphere and kept the rude men and 
women unconsciously in check. It seemed as if the sight of 
the white costume made coarseness and profanity impossible. 
The boldest never dared offend the Little Sister by a dubious 
joke or a blasphemous word; if such were spoken voices fell, 
that she might not hear them. But soon they ceased even to 
whisper what was not fit for her to hear. Ina very short time 
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the manners, and even the appearance, of the women showed the 
effect of her influence and example. The spotless purity and 
simplicity of her garment rebuked untidiness, dirt, and flimsy 
finery, and little by little these gave way to habits of cleanliness, 
neatness, and modesty. The “ White Sister” became a power 
that none resented, not even those who did not quite succumb to 
it. She did so much for them and she asked so little in return! 

During the work-hours the sister went about amongst the 
work-people, men and women indiscriminately, advising, encour- 
aging, cheering them. She was simple and outspoken with them 
as an equal, and they came soon to make her the confidant of 
their troubles, even of their faults. If they were lazy, or muti- 
nous, or ill-tempered she scolded them; and they took a scolding 
from ma swur when they would not have borne a word from the 
foreman. The sisters on duty in the manufactory itself re- 
mained there till six o’clock, when they returned to the “ home.’ 

While these had been busy amidst the elders and youths 
their companions were employed giving lessons to the children 
of the workmen; there were classes for the little girls and the 
little boys separately, and in the evening for grown men and 
women who wished to attend them. 

When this busy day was over the sisters were well tired 
and glad enough to lie down to rest with the workwomen sleep- 
ing soundly all around them. 

The patrons, as the masters are called, were not slow to per- 
ceive the solid benefits that must accrue to them, as well as to 
their workmen, from the assistance of the Little Sisters, and 
they soon gave them their entire confidence and serene their 
task in many ways. 

They opened a savings-bank and placed it under the man- 
agement of the sisters. No pressure was put upon the men, 
but the advice of ma swur soon induced them to put aside some- 
thing for the future, and they came to her regularly every week 
with the sum they had agreed to nibble off their wages. Some- 
times she had to jog their memory; but as a rule they were 
punctual in their self-imposed payment. 

A fund for the sick was also founded jointly by the masters 
and the men, the former agreeing to double the amount annually 
contributed by the latter. From this fund the sister draws the 
money needed for the workman and his family when sickness 
visits them. 

And here a new field opens for the exercise of her charity 
and helpful kindness and zeal. The time of suffering is for all 
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of us the time of grace. It is especially so for the poor. Sick. 
ness for them is weighted with a multitude of superadded trials, 
When the rich man falls ill friends make haste to show their 
concern by calling to see him and lightening the weariness of 
the sick-room by their sympathy and conversation; they read 
to him, they bring him books or flowers, or other little offer- 
ings that may cheer or gratify him. The poor man in sickness 
knows no such alleviations. He has had no leisure to make 
friends. His time and his energies have all gone to the strug- 
gle of keeping body and soul together. Charity, heroic charity 
born of faith or of that fellow-feeling that makes us “won. 
drous kind,” the poor exercise towards one another in times of 
deepest need, when famine or pestilence draws them close ina 
bond of common agony or despair; but of the graces and helps 
of friendship they know nothing. When, therefore, the workman 
falls ill he is left alone; healthy neighbors are at work and too 
busy to come and comfort him. But the sister makes time to 
visit him; she reads to him, and chats with him, and keeps up 
his spirits, which are apt to fall. below zero when he finds him- 
self on a sick-bed, out of work, with all the consequences of that 
terrible circumstance staring at him day and night. This is the 
Little Sister’s grand opportunity, and she turns it to account 
like the veriest Jesuit who ever set a trap for a sinner! When- 
ever sickness comes into the workman’s home the Little Sister 
hurries after it as swiftly as the eagle hurries after the dead 
body. She has already circumvented the sick man by her 
previous kindly interest in himself and his family, and now he is 
an easy prey to her sweet wiles. She knows all about him. He 
has nothing to confess. If he is a bad man he has all the greater 
claim on her compassion. She nurses him and shows him kind- 
ness and respect. He is touched by her gentle ways and her 
disinterested goodness. Insensibly he becomes softened to re- 
ligion because she represents it. She feels her way, and, like a 
skilful diplomatist, leads the unsuspecting victim to think of his 
soul. He has probably never been to confession since his First 
Communion ; if a priest attempted to propose his going now the 
sick man would swear at him. But how can he refuse ma sewur ? 
She has been so good to him! “ Mon Dieu, since you wish it, 
ma seur; 1 will not have you think me an ungrateful dog. I will 
see M. le Curé to please you.” 

And M. le Curé comes, and the sinner makes his peace with 
God, and either dies a good death or recovers to be a better 
man ever after. 
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If he dies ma-seur still pursues him with her sweet charity. 
She has helped him through the last passage, and now she follows 
him to his last resting-place with his sorrowing family, or alone 
if there be none to mourn him. Nothing, perhaps, that the 
Little Sister does for the ouvrier touches him more than this. 
Every man in the manufactory feels glad to think that she will 
accompany him to his grave and say a prayer over him. Not 
long ago the mother of a workman died. It was at some dis- 
tance from the factory where the young man was employed ; 
there was no one but himself to walk after the lowly hearse. 
“T will come with you, my poor fellow,” said the Little Sister. 
And the two walked side by side to the distant cemetery. 
Some laborers at work in a field saw them passing and said: 
“ She looks like an angel in her white dress.” 

Even the masters who are themselves indifferent in the mat- 
ter of religion are glad enough to have the men brought under 
such influences as these. The workshops where the Little Sisters 
are soon become transformed so as to be hardly recognizable. 
Blasphemy and bad language are abandoned as if by instinct, and 
the lamentable disorders which make so many of these huge 
centres dens of vice disappear completely. Another result, 
which certain patrons appreciate even still more, is the disap- 
pearance of that antagonism towards their employer which 
seems inherent in the French ouvrier. The Little Sister is like 
a peacemaker, perpetually smoothing away little asperities and 
inspiring kindnesses and concessions on one side which evoke 
gratitude on the other, and thus creating a solid foundation for 
a cordial mutual understanding. A great manufacturer re- 
marked to the superior of the sisters that since they had come 
to the factory his workmen touched their hat to him oftener in 
a day than formerly in a month. 

A further advantage which the masters derive from the pre- 
sence of the sister is the preference shown by respectable women 
and modest, well-conducted girls for the workshops where she 
presides, and their reluctance to change their employer on her ac- 
count. Even the bait of higher wages often fails to tempt them 
to leave ma seur. 

The city of silks, with its innumerable looms and silk-weaving 
population, soon claimed the Little Sisters. They came to a 
small town, La-Tour-du-Pin, in the neighborhood of Lyons, 
and founded a house there under the protection of the illustri- 
ous Lyonese heroine, St. Blandine. The manufacture employs an 
immense proportion of very young girls, who are exposed to 
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countless perils in the workshops where they congregate, and 
where evil influences predominate, as a rule, unchecked by any 
moral supervision. A moment of special danger for the work. 
woman here is the time that intervenes between the removing a 
finished piece of silk from the frame and setting up another. 
This enforced vacation of sometimes a whole afternoon leaves 
her free from all control and throws her necessarily into many 
temptations. The arrival of the Little Sisters provided her at 
once with a convenient and pleasant refuge at this crisis. She 
could go to the convent and be welcomed by ma swur, who was 
glad of her help in some household duties or in the garden. The 
sisters were so kind, and showed such an interest in the work- 
women, that these, in their turn, were pleased and flattered to be 
allowed to help the sisters. The rule of constant attendance at 
the workshops, and the receiving unprotected girls into the 
house, and holding classes, and nursing the sick, and comforting 
the dying, and honoring the dead, was carried out at La-Tour-du- 
Pin as in the home near Grenoble, and with the same happy re- 
sults. The piety of the workwomen soon became one of the 
sweetest rewards of the Little Sisters. Lyons is the classic land 
of charity and of revolution. The population present the most 
startling combination of faith and savagery to be met with in 
France, that country of contrasts and paradoxes. The amount of 
money given by the Lyonese of all classes every year in charity is 
astounding, and the most fertile enterprises have been started and 
continue to be nobly supported by them. The Propagation of the 
Faith and the Little Sisters of the Poor both sprang up in this 
hot-bed of revolt and violence. It has been said that the alms 
of Lyons will suffice alone to save France. 

The spirit of faith which finds its expression in this material 
charity proved to be dormant, but not dead, in the ignorant and 
undisciplined population of the factory at La-Tour-du-Pin. The 


chapel soon became the centre of interest to the girls, so much 


so that when some one had merited praise by her diligence or 
good conduct on some particular occasion the reward she 
asked for was permission to go to the chapel and make a visit 
to le Bon Dieu. Once the boarders in the community-house 
misbehaved and were well scolded by the superior. Instead 
of rebelling, as would have been the natural consequence had 
the patron or the forewoman lectured them for their bad be- 
havior, the girls recognized their fault, and, by way of repair- 
ing it, they went to the superior and asked leave to get a Mass 
said at five o’clock next morning, so that they might assist at it 
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before going to the workshop. The mother consented, and two 
of the workwomen went off in quest of a priest to say the Mass 
for them. No one had to be called twice, although the sacrifice’ 


of an hour’s sleep was keenly felt by them all. 


This house at La-Tour-du-Pin was not long at work when 


trouble overtook it. 


The silk trade is, perhaps, more sensitive 


than any other to the political atmosphere of France, and, in- 


deed, of Europe. 
fact affects the weavers and spinners of Lyons. 


No civilized nation can go to war but the 
When “the 


situation” is gloomy at home, when the Chamber threatens to 
dissolve or the ministry to resign, or when foreign politics look 


dangerous, the activity of the looms relaxes. 


The Kulturkampf 


of Germany and the troubles of the church in Switzerland had 
their contrecoup at Lyons in the immediate slackening of the de- 
mand for the rich brocades that are woven there for vestments. 
Any one who has visited the silk manufactories of Lyons in 
prosperous times must remember with what a sense of relief he 
escaped out into the quiet street from the deafening rumble of 
the machinery and the click of the frames snapping after the 


shuttles. 


A more trying thing far it is to visit a manufacturing 


city when the looms are silent, when the weavers no longer make 
the air resound with the heavy tick-tack of the frames as they 


bend over them, flinging the shuttle. 


The silence means “ slack- 


time,” that terrible visitation more dreaded by the workman than 


an epidemic. 
on the high seas. 


It is to him what the dead calm is to the sailor out 
There is nothing to be done when the good 


ship is becalmed ; no spreading of the canvas, no working of the 


engines, no efforts in any direction can avail. 


There is nothing to 


do but wait till the wind rises and fills the sails, and moves the 


ship on her course. 
ger and thirst. 


And meantime all on board may die of hun- 


Lyons is visited periodically by these terrible calms. They 
cannot be prophesied or forestalled; they depend on the va- 
garies of politicians, the tricks of speculators, the moods of 


kings. 


In the year 1882 the tremendous financial crash which 


involved thousands of honorable families throughout France 


brought the silk-weavers to a sudden standstill. 


They dropped 


their shuttles and went home, and counted how many days’ 
bread they had money to buy without working. These periods 
of dead calm are fraught with many dangers to masters as well 


as men. 


The men, having nothing else to do, go to the wine- 


shops and talk politics; and talking politics, to the French work- 


man, is the most intoxicating of all dram-drinking. Under any 
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other kind of intoxication he may have /e vin gat or le vin tendre, 
but when he gets drunk on politics he invariably has ¢e vin 
furieux. The slack-time always brings on this dangerous sort of 
delirium tremens. When it breaks out amongst the workmen 
the bravest patron keeps out of their way. But the Little Sister 
has nothing to fear. Her task during these paroxysms of in- 
sanity becomes very much like that of the keeper of raving ma- 
niacs or a cage of wild beasts. She alone may venture within the 
dangerous precincts. The most furious will not dream of laying 
a finger on her. Her white costume gives her a charmed life; 
she may come and go amidst the rough, exasperated politicians 
as safe as a little child. If any were so brutal as to say a coarse 
or disrespectful word to her, that man's life would not be worth 
an hour’s purchase ; a score of grimy hands would be clenched to 
strike him and avenge ma sur. 

A visitor described the opulent city of silks after the sudden 
crash two years ago as “a town after a siege.” There was 
despair and rage and ruin everywhere. But the Little Sisters 
and the white cornettes went about quite fearlessly, even in the 
quarter of the Croix Rousse, that was like a. seething furnace 
of revolution, and the men and the women listened to reason 
from them when they would hear it from no one else. 

At La-Tour-du-Pin the home and work of the Little Sisters 
were caught in the general catastrophe. The masters had to 
dismiss many hands, contributions fell off, and the ‘“ Home,” 
where the year before beds were crowded into every available 
corner, was nearly empty. It was a trying time for the com- 
munity, but they went bravely through it, cheering and en- 
couraging others, helping to the utmost of their power, and in- 
spiring confidence by their own courage and example. The bad 
times made their mission in some respects more valuable than 
ever. 

Many wealthy families of the neighborhood, who were not 
personally interested in their mission, were so moved to admira- 
tion by their intelligent self-devotion that they coalesced to assist 
them in carrying it on. The consequence was that in a short time 
the “ Home” was more flourishing than ever ; the house was en- 
larged, funds were supplied for developing the work and open- 
ing new opportunities for the workman. Sunday reunions were 
organized, and made so attractive that there was soon scarcely a 
respectable workwoman who did not prefer them to those dan- 
gerous places of amusement where she had hitherto spent her 
Sunday afternoon, 
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The Little Sister had at an early date cast anxious eyes to- 
wards the workwomen employed in the shops supplied from the 
factory, and longed to extend her sheltering care to them. There 
is scarcely any position which claims compassion more than that 
of those young girls ina large town. After a long day’s work 
they leave the shop for some lonely room where no affectionate 
welcome, no cheerful fire even, awaits them, only cold and loneli- 
ness. How can they resist the temptation of the public-room, 
where tliere is, at any rate, bright light and noisy companionship 
to be had, and where the pitfalls are so softly covered over.as to 
be almost imperceptible to the unwary, lonely one? 

The Little Sisters determined to open a refuge to these poor 
girls. They appealed to the bishop, who appealed to his flock, 
and the means were soon forthcoming. A house was provided, 
and the sisters fitted it up on the plan of the mazson de famille, 
and invited the shop-girls to come and live there, lodging being 
offered them gratis and food at cost price. Never did courtiers 
fly to accept a royal invitation more eagerly than these poor 
girls flew to the bidding of the Little Sisters. In a trice the 
house was so crowded that there was not standing-room for a 
bed from garret to cellar. What came of this hospitality, how 
many souls were rescued by it, how many mercies secured to 
those who partook of it, even the Little Sisters cannot guess. 

The monks of the Grande Chartreuse heard of these things 
and begged the bishop to send Little Sisters into their neighbor- 
hood. There are vast factories at and about Voiron, the station 
where pilgrims alight for the monastery. All the proprietors of 
these great beehives joined their appeal to that of the monks, 
and promised the white costumes a hearty welcome. Of course 
the Little Sisters came. And a right royal welcome they did 
receive. The bishop and his clergy, and the clergy of the neigh- 
boring towns, were there to greet them, and the towns-people 
and the peasantry. It was as if some powerful and wealthy 
benefactor had arrived to spread happiness and _ prosperity 
amongst the people. And so, in truth, it was. 

“The blessing of Almighty God rests visibly on our work,” 
wrote one of the sisters to the mother-general ; “and I am more 
and more convinced that it will greatly benefit the working 
population of our industrial towns, first as regards their religious 
and moral well-being, and next as concerns their social inte- 
rests.” 

The rapid expansion of the enterprise was a sufficient proof of 
the justice of this observation. Before it had been two years in 
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operation the Little Sisters were established in one of the largest 
spinning factories in Normandy. The factory resembles a town, 
so wide is the space it covers and so vast its population. The sis- 
ters took up their abode in the very centre of it, and their house 
soon became the home, in a certain sense, of all the work-people, 
men, women, and children. The chapel, with its sweet silence, its 
music and lights, and flowers and odorous atmosphere, drew 
them like a charm. Their hearts opened to the pious influences 
centred there, and they began to feel a personal delight and 
pride in adorning it. Once, for Corpus Christi, without any hint 
from the sisters, they brought quantities of flowers to decorate 
the altars; every tiny patch of garden, every balcony where all 
the year round geraniums and sweet-smelling flowers and plants 
had been lovingly tended, was stripped of its contents and the 
spoils carried to the chapel. 

The Little Sisters have a school in this great spinning factory 
of Lisieux; it is conducted by one of them, who has her diploma 
of zustitutrice. The whole work, both in the school and the fac- 
tory, is carried on by five sisters. One, who has a talent for 
cookery, presides over the soup-kitchen and the refectory, where 
wholesome food is provided for the workman at cost price. The 
supervision of the factory and the care of the sick absorb the 
other three members of the community. 

Times are changed since the days of St. Francis de Sales, 
when the idea of an order where women in the garb of religious 
should go abroad in the service of the sick was an innovation too 
like a scandal to be even tried as an experiment. How surprised 
the holy bishop would be—perhaps is?—to see the white cor- 
nettes, and the white habit, and all the legion of modern nuns 
who go boldly through our towns in the service of suffering 
humanity ! 

A stranger visiting this factory at Lisieux in the sultry dog- 
days saw a pretty sight. Two Little Sisters were going about 
the workshops giving the men to drink; one Little Sister carried 
the big pitcher full of cool lemonade, the other filled the glasses 
and passed them to the workmen, who drained them off with a 
hearty “Thank you, sister!” that told how welcome was the 
kindly refreshment. 

The workman’s “ Thank you” is not anempty word. He isa 
practical man, and shows his gratitude to ma seur in the way 
most acceptable to her. He tries to behave better and to follow 
heradvice. The chaplain of the factory preached one Sunday on 
the advantages and the power of prayer, and of the special bless- 
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ing that was granted to prayer made in common. After the 
sermon the Little Sister talked it over with the workmen, and 
urged the foremen to say morning prayers aloud, each in his 
own workshop, every day. A number of them promised to doso, 
and the very next morning they assembled and gave out the 
Pater and Ave and a short prayer, the men responding. To 
the surprise of the sisters and the workmen, a Flemish foreman, 
a good and very popular man, did not join the movement. No 
questions were asked, but comments and conjectures were ex- 
changed as to the cause of this abstention. At the end of a week 
it came out that the poor Fleming did not know the “ Our Fa- 
ther” in French, and had to set his French wife to teach it him 
before he could recite it in public. 

Nowhere has the mission of the Petite Swur de l’Ouvrier de- 
veloped so successfully, perhaps, as in this immense factory of 
Lisieux. From being a mere industrial machine, a wheel of 
human labor, and in many respects a centre of moral misery, it 
has become a vast human family where God is feared and wor- 
shipped, and where employers and employed are knit together 
by a kinder and holier bond than mutuai material gain. 

Such is the work already accomplished by this small phalanx 
of brave and loving women. Measuring the possibilities yet 
before them by the amount they have already done, it seems al- 
most as if they might change the entire social condition of the 
country, were they only numerous enough. They themselves 
contemplate no such grand horizons. They go about here and 
there in little groups of threes and fives, wherever a bishop sends 
for them, or wherever a patron beckons them to come and help 
him rule his men, and, like humble little missionaries, they try to 
make peace, coming and going between the masters and the men, 
soothing, pleading, encouraging by turns. They lead the same 
life everywhere. It is a life which would be intolerable to re- 
fined, educated women, were they not filled with the true spirit 
of the Gospel, the spirit of Him who lived as an equal and a com- 
panion with common fishermen and publicans. Routine, even 
the pleasantest, is soon no better than a treadmill unless there 
be love enough to sustain our interest in the work. The interest 
of the Petite Seur never flags in hers; the love never runs short. 
All she wants is leave to spend herself in serving the workman. 

The novice-house of the community is now annexed to the 
mother-house in the Department of Isére. It is situated on the 
road to La Salette, and is one of the wildest and most picturesque 
spots of the country. In this profound solitude, under the 
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shadow of the mountains, those generous young souls who has. 
ten to God with the offering of their sweet springtime come to 
learn their work and prepare to fight his battles. At first it 
seemed as if the solitude of the place scared them away. No. 
vices were slow to come. The mother-general began to fear 
that the position of the novitiate was unwisely chosen. But it 
was only a delay to try her faith. 

Five young candidates unexpectedly presented themselves at 
the convent gate; one came from Flanders, one from Normandy, 
two from other provinces of France, and one from India. They 
were all clothed the same day with the white habit in the month 
of August, 1882. That was a glad day for the bishop of Gre. 
noble, and he drew from his heart words of burning eloquence in 
addressing the five wise virgins who had come with their lamps 
filled betimes to go forth and seek the Bridegroom in the high- 
ways and byways. 

France owes much to her bishops; but perhaps none of them 
has done her a more valuable service in the present age than 
Monseigneur Fava by this invading army of humility and love 
that he has sent into the heart of the working-classes. These 
gentle peacemakers will probably do more towards softening the 
irritation of the operative, and disarming antagonism between 
him and his master, than all the measures of the politicians. 
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BANCROFT’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES.* 


IV.—MARYLAND TOLERATION, 


IN our two articles on Mr. Bancroft’s History of the United 
States in the October and November numbers of THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD we undertook to prove that the chief motives which 
actuated the two first Lords Baltimore, George and Cecilius 
Calvert, were, firstly, a desfre to extend the Catholic faith, and, 
secondly, to provide on the shores of the Chesapeake an asylum 
for the persecuted followers of that faith in England. We think 
we have successfully refuted the intimations of Mr. Bancroft 
that mercenary motives induced them to undertake and perform 
one of the most honorable and exalted works of human _benevo- 
lence and impartial, just, and wise statesmanship. We think we 
have also shown that Lord Baltimore and his Catholic associates 
and foilowers, having .secured a liberal charter and a magni- 
ficent landed domain in Maryland, and having founded there an 
asylum for English Catholics—who were then suffering a relent- 
less persecution at home—from motives of justice mingled with 
benevolence, and of consistency with Catholic principles, ex- 
tended to all Christians perfect freedom from all religious in- 
tolerance and coercion, and erected Maryland into a place of 
refuge not only for Catholics flying from Protestant persecution 
in England, but also for Protestants flying from Protestant per- 
secution in the other English colonies in America. 

After two centuries and a half of concurrent and unanimous 
historical tradition and record, by which Maryland was acknow- 
ledged to have been a Catholic colony and its Catholic law- 
givers to have been entitled to the exalted credit of establishing 
religious liberty—Mr. Bancroft himself uniting in this concur- 
rence and unanimity in fifteen editions of his history—it seems 
Strange that, at this late day, it becomes necessary for us to 
prove that Maryland was a Catholic colony, and that the world 
is indebted to Catholics for this example of the first State found- 
ed in the New World upon the broad constitutional and moral 
principle of no coercion in matters of religious belief. 

* History of the United States of America from the Discovery of the Continent, By 
George Bancroft, The Author's Last Revision, Vols. i., ti., and iii, New York : D, Appleton 
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In fifteen editions of his history prior to 1876 Mr. Bancroft 
has the following passage: ‘ Lord Baltimore, who for some un- 
known reason” (we have shown in our October and November 
articles that his reasons were well known, most necessary, and 
wise) “abandoned his purpose of conducting the emigrants in 
person, appointed his brother to act as his lieutenant; and on 
Friday, the 22d of November [1633], with a small but favoring 
gale, Leonard Calvert and about two hundred people, most of 
them Roman Catholic gentlemen and their servants, in the Ark 
and Dove, a ship of large burden and a pinnace, set sail for 
the northern bank of the Potomac.” 

In the present edition before us, “the Author’s Last Revision,” 
1883, this passage in our history is transformed so as to omit the 
italicized words, most of them Roman Catholic, and for them are 
substituted the dull, prosaic words, “with very near twenty 
other gentlemen ef very good fashion, two or three hundred labor- 
ing men well provided in all things.” Mr. Bancroft has been 
nearly forty years finding out that besides the twenty gentlemen 
there were more than two hundred other persons. He now 
writes two or three hundred. Lord Baltimore, in a document 
accessible to all, has stated the number to have been three hun- 
dred. 

In fifteen editions prior to 1876 Mr. Bancroft states that 
“upon the 27th day of March THE CATHOLICS took quiet posses- 
sion of the little place, and religious liberty obtained a home, its 
only home in the wide world, at the humble village which bore 
the name of St. Mary’s.” 

This beautiful passage, sustained historically by the concur- 
rent voice of historians, commentators, and critics for two hun. 
dred and fifty years, is now, in “ the Author’s Last Revision,” 1883, 
transformed into the following blunt, unsympathetic, self-evi- 
dently and intrinsically false version of the same event: “ Upon 
the 27th the emigrants, of whom by far the greater number were 
PROTESTANTS, took quiet possession of the land which the gover- 
nor bought.” The word emigrant he applies to all indiscrimi- 
nately, and thus with evident intent strives to convey a false im- 
pression of the true character of the colony. 

For such a liberty taken by our historian with the uniform 
record of history for two and a half centuries—for such a liberty 
taken with fifteen published editions of his own work, covering 
over a period of nearly half a century of study—no authority, no 
author, whatever is cited. 

The only writer whom Mr. Bancroft can quote—and he does 
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not appear even to Mr. Bancroft to be of sufficient historical 
weight to be quoted or cited by name in Mr. Bancroft’s history— 
is the Rev. Edward D. Neill. This person, in a small pamphlet 
entitled Maryland not a Roman Catholic Colony, after quoting a pas- 
sage from a letter of Lord Baltimore, Czcilius Calvert, to the Earl 
of Strafford, stating, in regard to the colony embarked on the Aré 
and Dove, “‘ There are two of my brothers, with very near twenty 
other gentlemen of a very good fashion, and three hundred labor- 
ing men,” wrote the following unauthorized and gratuitous state- 
ment: “These laboring men were mostly Protestants, as they 
took the oath of supreme allegiance before sailing ; and of the 
twelve who died on the voyage ten were Protestants. Thomas 
Cornwallis and Jerome Hawley, who went out as councillors of 
the colony, wereadherents of the Church of England.” Mr. Ban- 
croft, without making research of his own, follows these unau- 
thorized assertions and conclusions. 

It is a matter of surprise and regret, we might say of indigna- 
tion, that a man of Mr. Bancroft’s long and ripe experience, of 
his extensive and profound study, of his opportunities for re- 
search and access to historical documents, of his practical know- 
ledge of statesmanship and diplomatic service, of his long ob- 
servation of men and nations in their civil and religious history, 
should go back on his own history, sentiments, and convictions, 
and, at a time when in England and Germany, the countries with 
which he was most associated and most in sympathy, the current 
of public, official, and private opinion was reacting in favor of 
the Catholic Church, that he, having caught the infection of a 
temporary flurry of anti-Catholic sentiment, should give perma- 
nent form to it, and strive to make it monumental and historical, 
and while his friends and models on the other side of the At- 
lantic, imperial William and still more imperial Bismarck, are ac- 
_ tually retracing their steps and journeying to Canossa, Mr. Ban- 
croft remains at Geneva, worshipping at the Mecca of extreme 
Protestantism. His knowledge of politicians might have taught 
Mr. Bancroft that as political motives induced Bismarck to per- 
secute Catholics in Germany, so also his policy would change 
with any political motive or interest, and he would even cringe 
to his late victims in order to secure a ministerial majority in the 
Prussian Parliament. Mr. Bancroft has seen this, and more, for 
he now beholds the Prussian Prince Imperial, who addressed a 
stern and haughty letter, upholding German persecution of Ca- 
tholics, to Pope Pius IX., going to do homage at the Vatican 
to Pope Leo XIII. The persecution, offspring of a policy, has 
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now been, or is about to be, buried with the dead issue. As 
we cannot attribute Mr. Bancroft’s altered attitude toward Lord 
Baltimore and the Catholics of Maryland to historical enlighten. 
ment, we have no other cause, we regret to say, to attribute it 
to than religious bigotry. At an advanced age, otherwise vene-. 
rable, he has relapsed under the educational influences experi- 
enced in his youth in the Puritan colleges of New England and 
the Protestant universities of Germany. His history, under his 
personal revision, has degenerated into a panegyric of Protes. 
tantism. The Catholic mind feels offended at Mr. Bancroft's 
conduct. The present writer would experience some diffidence 
in speaking alone in the Catholic cause, and hence he feels great 
satisfaction in quoting, as an evidence that he does not misunder- 
stand or misstate it, the following passages in the American Ca- 
tholic Quarterly Review for October, 1883, from the pen of his 
friend, Dr. John Gilmary Shea, one of the ripest scholars the 
American church has produced, a pupil, admirer, and friend of 
Mr. Bancroft, and one who, like the present writer, would far 
prefer to praise than to blame in the case before us: 


“The history of the settlement of Maryland under the second Lord 
Baltimore is rewritten so as to belittle in every way the proprietary and 
those who under it planted that province with a liberality, a prudence, an 
administrative ability till that time unequalled in America. Every line 
shows the influence of a religious fanatic,* whose violence should pre- 
vent any sound historian from adopting his statements or his conclusions, 
for where Catholics are concerned he cannot possibly be civil or honest. 

“Under the new theory of history Maryland ceases to have beena 
colony planted under Catholic influence or controlled at any time by 
Catholics ; Clayborne becomes a hero and a patriot; the Protestants who 
in Virginia allowed no Catholic to land, the Puritans who proscribed 
Catholics and flogged, starved, and hung Quakers in New England, and 
imprisoned for life the one rash man who dared raise his voice in their 
behalf—these men, we are now assured, are the men who really deserve 
credit for Maryland toleration. Can aman believe it and not dishonor 
his common sense? If the Church-of-England man and the Puritan of 
that day became tolerant in Maryland when bigots, fanatics, and persecu- 
tors everywhere else, it could only be due to some Catholic influence in 
Maryland; their humanity in the actual presence of Catholics must have 
burst forth into life, nowhere else manifest at that day, for in England 
Catholic priests met death in those times from Episcopalian and Puritan 
alike. Puritans in Maryland put Catholic prisoners to death, when the 
field was won, as ruthlessly as Melendez did Huguenots in Florida; and 
Episcopalians established their church .by law the moment they gained 
power, taxed Catholics doubly, and compelled them to support an Episco- 


*The Rev, E, D. Neill, author of Maryland not a Roman Catholic Colony, is probably here 
referred to, 
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palian ministry and attend their churches under heavy penalties. The 
mildest of censure, however, is given to all this, and rhetoric lends its aid 
to hold up the persecutor as the champion of religious liberty.” 


Now, the argument of the Rev. E. D. Neill, and of Mr. Ban. 
croft as inferred from his “Centenary Edition” and “the Author’s 
Last Revision,” may be stated substantially thus: The actual 
colony of Maryland in 1633 consisted of Leonard and George Cal- 
vert, brothers of Lord Czcilius of Baltimore, about twenty other 
gentlemen, mostly Catholics, and their servants and laborers, con- ' 
sisting of two or three hundred persons more; the vast majo- 
rity of these latter were Protestants, and constituted a numerical 
Protestant majority of the entire colony : therefore Maryland was 
not a Catholic but a Protestant colony. 

A brief reference to uncontested facts will show the utter 
fallacy of this argument and the conclusion sought to be deduced 
from it. Conceding for the sake of the argument that a ma- 
jority of the servants and laboring men bound to service were 
Protestants, and that the majority of this class constituted the 
majority of the entire number of persons who came over to 
Maryland in the Aré and Dove from England in 1633, it by no 
means follows that Maryland was not a Catholic colony, or that 
the policy and statute of religious liberty were due not to Catho- 
lic but to Protestant agencies. Reserving for later notice in this 
article the question as to what religion was professed by the 
bare numerical majority of persons in the colony, we now con- 
sider the subject from the standpoint of the above argument 
even. 

The character historically of a colony is determined by the 
head and governing class in the colony. The religious charac- 
ter of the movement from its inception; the religion of the pro- 
jector and founder of the colony, of the lord-proprietary and 
owner of the charter, the proprietor of all its lands; the reli- 
gion of the governor and his councillors, of the leading officials, 
and of the heads of families; the religion of the political electors 
of members of the legislature ; the religion of members themselves 
of the legislature; the religion of the law-making power, both 
executive and legislative—all these constitute the elements that 
must determine whether a colony is a Catholic or a Protestant 
colony. Now, it cannot be denied that all these elements, from 
the first inception of the projected colony by the Catholic pro- 
prietary, Lord George of Baltimore, down to and including 
that illustrious body, the Assembly of 1649, which enacted the 
celebrated Statute of Religious Liberty, were Catholic. A 
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family, for instance, where the head is a Catholic, where the 
father and mother and all the children and members proper of 
the family circle are Catholics, is to all intents and purposes a 
Catholic family, notwithstanding the fact that they employ alto. 
gether or to a great extent Protestant servants, even though the 
servants, as is generally the case, are more numerous than the 
members of the family circle. The servants may enjoy their 
rights of conscience and the privilege of worshipping God ac. 
cording to their preferences, but their sentiments otherwise are 
not recognized and have no influence whatever either in the 
internal government and management of the family nor in the 
public tone, influence, or recognition of the family. Such a case 
is analogous to the condition of the Maryland colony under Lord 
Baltimore and the twenty gentlemen accompanying his brother 
and lieutenant-governor to the banks of the St. Mary’s. Not 
only was all the social, financial, landed, and educational influence 
and power concentrated in their hands, but so also was the en- 
tire political power of the community and state. No law could 
be enacted without the assent of the Catholic lord-proprietary ; 
so that the executive, a co-ordinate branch of the law-making 
power, was exclusively Catholic. So also under the charter, and 
under the instructions of Lord Baltimore and the writs issued. 
for calling together the Assembly, none but /reemen were enti- 
tled either to vote or to attend or hold seats in the Assembly. 
The freemen, particularly in the earlier years of the colony, 
were few indeed, consisting at the time of landing only of the 
“twenty gentlemen of good fashion,” as described by Lord Bal- 
timore, and others. amounting to ninety freemen in the whole 
colony; and, as General Johnson, in his Foundation of Maryland, 
says, “it is equally certain that a large majority of the freemen 
were Roman Catholics.” The servants, or those held under in- 
dentures or contracts for domestic service or labor or me- 
chanical work for terms of years in consideration of their trans- 
portation to the colony, were not freemen, and were utterly 
disfranchised and deprived of all voice in the government until 
the expiration of their respective terms of service. The free- 
men, or those entitled to participate in the General Assemblies, 
were almost entirely Catholics, and the servants were divided 
between Catholics and Protestants, and, for the sake of the pre- 
sent argument, are conceded to have been mostly Protestants. 
Hence the power, both social, financial, and political, rested en- 
tirely in the hands of the Catholics. General Johnson, in the 
same work above quoted, says at page 31: “ Politically, socially, 
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and religiously it [the colony] was Roman Catholic” ; and again: 
“The intellectual and moral and political control was Roman 
Catholic.” Hence all the Assemblies held in the colony, from 
the first, held in 1635, until that of 1649 included, were composed 
ofa majority of Catholics. The Assembly of 1650 was the first 
in which it is claimed and conceded that there was a majo- 
rity of Protestants. The language of the charter is that the pro- 
prietary was empowered, “for the good and happy government 
of the province, to ordain, make, and enact laws, whether per- 
taining to the public state of the province or the private utility 
of individuals, by and with the advice, assent, and approbation 
of the freemen or the greater part of them, or of their delegates or 
deputies.” It was not incumbent on the lord-proprietary to call 
the Assembly together or to enact laws, for he could have gov- 
erned the colony by proclamation under and according to the 
common law of England, as was done to a considerable extent. 
Such was the general common-law and chartered power vested in 
the executive that, for purposes of preserving the peace and pro- 
tecting the colony and the colonists in their common-law rights, 
the instructions of the lord-proprietary to his lieutenant-gover- 
nor and the two commissioners united with him in the gov- 
ernment of the colony were amply sufficient. Hence for nearly 
a year after the planting of the colony no other government 
than this was known or desired. The Statute of Religious Lib- 
erty was not enacted until 1649, sixteen years after the foundation 
of the colony. Yet during those sixteen years the most perfect 
religious liberty was enjoyed by the Protestant colonists and by 
the Protestant refugees from persecution suffered by them in 
the Protestant colony of Virginia and Puritan colonies of New 
England. 

This brings us to the most important part of our inquiry. 
For it is in these facts that we find the origin and firm establish- 
ment of religious liberty in Maryland, which are due originally 
and exclusively to the instructions and proclamations of Lord 
Baltimore, promulgated and enforced in the colony by his 
brother and lieutenant-governor, Leonard Calvert, and the two 
commissioners united with the governor in the government of 
the colony. The first case we will relate occurred in the year 
1638, eleven years before the Toleration Act. The trial, con- 
demnation, and punishment of Captain William Lewis, a Catholic, 
and the agent of Captain Cornwallis, one of the commissioners, 
for using contumelious language against the Protestant religion 
and its ministers, and for interfering with the reading aloud 
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among themselves of Protestant books by some Protestant ser- 
vants of Captain Cornwallis, form one among many ample proofs 
that religious liberty was guaranteed to Protestants during this 
period of sixteen years before the passage of the Act of Tolera- 
tion, but are also conclusive proof that such was the law (so to 
say) of the colony, and that it was based upon a public procla- 
mation issued by the governor, Leonard Calvert, under the 
instructions of Lord Baltimore. The court that tried and con- 
demned Captain Lewis of this offence was composed of the gov. 
ernor, Leonard Calvert, Captain Cornwallis, commissioner, and 
Mr. Secretary Lewger, all Catholics. The following extract 
from the proceedings of the court clearly establishes the fact 
that toleration was established and protected in the colony under 
proclamation from the lord-proprietary and his lieutenant-gov- 
ernor: 


“And Mr. Secretary found him [Captain Lewis] guilty of an offensive 
and indiscreet speech in calling the author of the booke an instrument of 
the divell; but acquitted him from that he was charged withall in the 
writing, that he used that speech touching Protestant ministers in gene- 
rall. He likewise found him guilty of a very offensive speech in calling 
the Protestant ministers the ministers of the divell. He likewise found 
him to have exceeded, in forbidding them to reade a booke otherwise al- 
lowed and lawful to be read by the State of England; but he acquitted 
him of the accusation that he forbad his servants to have or use Protes- 
tant books in his house. And because these his offensive speeches and 
other his unseasonable disputations in point of religion tended to the dis- 
turbance of the publique peace and quiett of the colony, and were commit- 
ted by him against a pudbligue proclamation sett forth to prohibite all such dis- 
putes ; therefore, he fined him 500 weight of tobacco to the Lord of the Pro- 
vince, and to remaine in the Sheriff's custodie untill he found sufficient 
sureties for his good behaviour in those kinds in times to come.” * 


The second case we will cite of a public accusation, trial, and 
punishment for an infringement upon religious liberty was that 
of Dr. Thomas Gerard, a Catholic, one of the most prominent 
and influential men in the colony, son of Sir Thomas Gerard, of 
England, who is said to have been the first English Catholic 
(even prior to Lord Baltimore) who conceived the idea of 
planting a Catholic colony in America as an asylum for English 
Catholics, and who had held offices of the highest trust and 
power in the colony. This case occurred in 1642, seven years 
before the passage of the Toleration Act. The Protestants of 
the colony were inconsiderable either in numbers or in zeal for 


* Papers relating to the Early History of Maryland. By Sebastian F. Streeter, Md. Hist. 
Soc. Fund Publication No. 9. Baltimore, 1875. Pp. 216. 
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their faith, so that it was not until some time after the year 1649, 
or over sixteen years after the foundation of the colony, when 

_they had a minister of their own. But provision was made for a 
chapel for their use, and services were no doubt therein perform- 
ed by the lay members. The very title to the land on which the 
Protestant chapel was built was held by a Catholic gentleman— 
a fact which is cited to prove that there was no member of the 
colony of any consideration except Catholics. Dr. Gerard was 
accused to the council by the Protestants of “taking away the 
key of the chapel and carrying away the books out of the chapel.” 
Although this act of an ardent Catholic is attributed to a zeal 
for suppressing this movement of the Protestants to form a con- 
gregation and maintain a chapel, yet it seems also to have been 
based upon some claim to the property, although it turned out 
upon investigation that the ostensible title was vested in another 
Catholic colonist. The House gave a hearing to the accusation 
and to the defence, and Dr. Gerard was found guilty and sen 
tenced “to return the Books and to relinquish all title to them or 
to the house, and pay a fine of 500 lbs. of Tobacco towards the 
maintenance of the first minister as should arrive.” 

In further proof of the fact that for sixteen years before the 
passage of the Toleration Act religious liberty had been pro- 
claimed as the law of the land by the direction of Lord Balti- 
more, and had been protected therein, we cite the declaration 
of the Protestants themselves, in which they acknowledge in 
1650, solemnly over their signatures, that they were indebted to 
the lord-proprietary for the enjoyment of this privilege. Lord 
Baltimore, after the death of his brother, Leonard Calvert, had 
appointed William Stone, a Protestant, his lieutenant-governor, 
who remained such at the time referred to—three Protestant 
members of the council; and at this time also, under the tolerant 
policy and laws of Lord Baltimore, a majority of the Assembly 
were Protestants. They united in a public declaration, dated 
April 17, 1650, from which we quote the following passage : 


“We the sayd lieutenant, council, burgesses, and other Protestant in- 
habitants above mentioned, whose names are hereunto subscribed, doe 
declare and certifie to all persons whom it may concern, That according to 
an act of assembly heer, and several strict injunctions and declarations by his . 
sayd lordship for that purpose made and provided, we doe heere enjoy all fit- 
ting and convenient freedome and liberty in the exercise of our religion 
and that none of us are any ways troubled or molested, for or by reason 
thereof, within his lordship’s sayd province.” 


Upon the subject of this declaration, which bears the signa- 
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tures of fifty-five leading Protestant officials and colonists, Mr. 
Scharf, the latest historian of Maryland, and a Protestant, says: 
“ This declaration proves that the religious toleration they en- 
joyed was not due alone to the act of 1649, but to the uniform 
policy of Lord Baltimore and his government.” This document 
is also valuable as a declaration from the most authentic Protes- 
tant source that the political power in the colony had been held 
in Catholic hands. 

In further proof of this fact, if proof be needed, it may be 
mentioned that Lord Baltimore was the absolute proprietor of 
the province, and, subject to the Indian title, which he honestly 
and honorably acquired, was the absolute owner of every inch 
of land in the colony. He was also empowered by the charter 
to create courts of law and appoint the judges. The common 
law of England was the law of the province, and this he could 
have administered through his lieutenant, the council, and the 
courts, and did so administer the same, without the Assembly or 
legislature; and if we may judge from the subsequent experience 
of Maryland, and of our own experience at the present and for 
some time past, such administration without the aid of legisla- 
tures and congresses is more advantageous for the common- 
wealth. 

But Lord Baltimore’s proprietary rights and his ownership 
of the entire landed estate enabled him absolutely to control the 
whole destiny of the province. He could have withheld his 
sales and grants of land from all except Catholics, and thus have 
secured a solid Catholic colony, and neither the Episcopalians 
nor members of any other sect could have obtained a stand- 
ing or a foothold therein. No church or chapel except Catholic 
churches or chapels could have existed in the province except 
by his consent, for not a foot of land could have been secured 
except by his consent. We have already seen that his govern- 
ment required even a private citizen who was a Catholic to relin- 
quish title to the Protestant chapel and pay a fine of five hundred 
pounds of tobacco towards the minister when one should come. 
Lord Baltimore, on the contrary, threw open his colony as a 
refuge for all, and men of every faith flocked in, refugees from 
persecution in England, Virginia, and New England; and had 
they felt and manifested the same noble virtue of gratitude dis- , 
played by the Maryland Protestants of 1650 the later history of 
Maryland would have reflected more credit upon their memories. 

The fact that religious toleration was introduced into Mary- 
land under proclamation from the lord-proprietary is frequently 
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referred to in official documents and in the histories of Mary- 
land. General Johnson, in Zhe Foundation of Maryland, referring 
to the Conditions of Plantation of 1636, writes: “ He,” Lord Bal- 
timore, “had, in some proclamation or public declaration, before 
then published as inducements for colonists that they would be 
granted liberal donations of lands and ée secured in the enjoyment 
of their religion ; for the first clause of these conditions (1636) re- 
fers to his former promises, and declares that by this latter docu- 
ment he provides for fulfilling them.” In 1751 the policy of re- 
quiring Catholics to pay on their lands double the amount of taxes 
exacted from Protestants led to a spirited controversy between 
the upper and the lower houses of the legislature. In one of the 
documents addressed by the upper house to the lower house the 
following passages occur: 

“ After the charter was thus granted to Lord Baltimore, who was then 
a Roman Catholic, 42s lordship emitted his proclamation to encourage the 
settlement of his province, promising therein, among other things, liberty of 
conscience, and an equal exercise of religion to every denomination of Christians 
who would transport themselves and reside in the province, and that he 
would procure a law to be passed for that purpose afterwards.” ... “The 
grant to Lord Baltimore, who was a papist, his lordship’s promises and de- 
clarations, the confirmations of them by acts of Assembly, and the oaths we 
have recited, we hope will amply justify our assertion that the Roman 
Catholics were promised and allowed an asylum here.” 


Mr. Scharf, the most recent Protestant historian of Maryland, 
says: 

“As we have already shown, the evidence leads to the conclusion that 
the colony, though containing many non-Catholics, was a Roman Catholic 
settlement originally, and so continued until 1649, when the great Tolera- 
tion Act was passed. But this act introduced no new principle nor polity 
into the government of the colony: it was but the legislative sanction and de- 
claration of a principle and policy practised from the beginning. And these 
facts, that Maryland thus took the lead in religious freedom, and was the 
first community in modern times in which the civil was effectually separat- 
ed from the ecclesiastical power, not only do high honor to its founders 
but are of deep importance to the history of the world.” 

Mr. Bancroft himself, in this “the Author’s Last Revision,” 
vol. i. p. 162, though he omits all reference to the proclamation of 
religious liberty by or under the direction of Lord Czcilius of 
Baltimore, which he must have found frequently referred to in 
his researches, expressly acknowledges that religious toleration 
in Maryland had its origin ¢hrough the benignity of the administra- 
tion. He says: 


“ Toleration grew up in the province silently, as a custom of the land. 
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Through the benignity of the administration no person professing to be- 
lieve in the divinity of Jesus Christ was permitted to be molested on ac- 
count of religion. Roman Catholics, who were oppressed by the laws of 
England, were sure to find an asylum on the north bank of the Potomac; 
and there, too, Protestants were sheltered against Protestant intolerance,” 


With such an admission how is it consistent, how is it. just, in 
Mr. Bancroft to change his account of the foundation of Mary. 
land, as written in fifteen editions, to the meagre, insinuating, and 
incriminating account given of the same events in his “ Centenary 
Edition” of 1876 and in “the author’s Last Revision’’? Is it just 
to attribute mercenary motives to a Catholic who, holding power 
in his own hands in an age of persecution, gave Protestants an 
asylum from Protestant intolerance ? 

The following passage from a small brochure by the Rev. E. 
D. Neill, Maryland not a Roman Catholic Colony, must have formed 
the only basis of Mr. Bancroft’s alterations of his history of the 
foundation of Maryland, though utterly unsustained by autho- 
rity, and though the means of refuting its gratuitous assertions 
were within the easy reach of Mr. Bancroft. After citing Lord 
Baltimore’s letter to Wentworth, stating that the colony con. 
sisted of two of his brothers, very near twenty gentlemen, and 
three hundred laboring men, the Rey. Neill writes: ‘ These 
laboring men were mostly Protestants, as they took the oath 
of supreme allegiance before sailing ; and of the twelve who died 
on the voyage ten were Protestants. Thomas Cornwallis and 
Jerome Hawley, who went out as councillors of the colony, 
were adherents of the Church of England.” 

Now, in order to test the accuracy of the first point made in 
this passage, that the laboring men were mostly Protestants be- 
cause they took the oath of supreme allegiance, let us examine, 
firstly, How many laboring men were on board, and how many 
took the oath? Secondly, Was the oath one of supreme allegiance, 
involving allegiance to the king of England, both in temporal and 
spiritual affairs? Thirdly, Was the oath such as Catholics could 


not take, and does it follow that all who took the oath were Pro- - 


testants? Fourthly, What were the facts connected with the 
twelve deaths on board, of which ten were of Protestants? Fifth- 
ly, Were the two councillors, Cornwallis and Hawley, Protestants 
or Catholics ? 

Now, in regard to the first of these inquiries, the number of 
laboring men on board was ¢hree hundred, as stated by Lord Bal- 
timore himself, than whom no one on earth could have been 
‘better informed on the subject. In his letter to Wentworth, 
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dated January 10, 1633—quoted by the Rev. Neill himself in his 
Terra Marie, p. 60, and found also in Stafford’s Despatches and 
Letters, vol. i—Lord Baltimore states : 


“TI have, by the help of some of your lordship’s good friends and mine, 
overcome these difficulties and sent a hopeful colony into Maryland, with 
a fair and favorable expectation of good success; however, without any 
danger of any great prejudice unto myself in respect that many others are 
joined with me in the adventure. There are two of my brothers gone, 
with very near twenty other gentlemen of very good fashion and ¢hree 
hundred laboring men well provided in all things.” 


Now, how many of these took the oath? It is related by the 
Rev. Neill himself and by historians—for he is none such—that a 
considerable number of the men were on shore and were board- 
ed among the inhabitants there under contract by Mr. Gabriel 
Hawley. The rest of the men were on the ships. The number 
that took the oath are reported by Edward Hawkins, “the Lon- 
don searcher "—the very official who went on board and adminis- 
tered the oath—in his report to the Privy Council. He reports 
the number as one hundred and twenty-eight. , His official re- 
port is as follows: 


“According to your lordship’s order of the 25th day of this instant 
month of October, I have been at Tillbury Hope, where I found a ship 
and pinnace belonging to the Right Honorable Cecil Lord Baltimore, 
where I offered the oath of allegiance to all and every the persons aboard, 
to the number of about one hundred and twenty-eight, who took the same ; 
and inquiring of the master of the ship whether any more persons were to 
go the said voyage, he answered that some few others were shipped who 
had forsaken the ship and given over the voyage by reason of the stay 
of said ships.” 


The oath was administered on the 25th of October, 1632, and in 
the following January, 1633, Lord Baltimore wrote to Went- 
worth that he had sent out his two brothers, twenty gentlemen, 
and three hundred laboring men. 

It thus appears that only one hundred and twenty-eight took 
the oath out of three hundred, thus leaving one hundred and sixty- 
two who did not take the oath. It is evident that the answer of 
the ship’s master, that there were only a few others, and these 
had abandoned the voyage, was deceptive. For it is recorded 
by all historians that the others were kept together on shore, 
awaiting the sailing of the vessels, it not being convenient to 
keep so many men on shipboard during these delays, and that 
they, together with the Jesuit fathers who accompanied the 
colony out from England, came on board afterwards at the Isle 
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of Wight. The Rev. Neill himself makes this statement at page 
89 of his Zerra Maria: “ After the oath was taken the vessels 
proceeded to the Isle of Wight, when Father White and others 
who had not taken the oath had an opportunity to come on 
board.” This disposes effectually of the statement that a majo. 
rity on board took the oath, unless we admit that one hundred 
and twenty-eight are a majority of.three hundred. Using the 
same method of argument adopted by the Rev. Neill, we are 
justified in concluding that a majority—viz., one hundred and 
sixty-two out of three hundred—of the laboring men were Catho- 
lics. 

The second and third inquiries are as to the character of the 
oath taken by the colonists: Was it an oath of supremacy as well 
as of allegiance, and could Catholics take the oath then and 
there administered ? 

The oath of allegiance was freely taken by the Catholics of 
England ; the oath of supremacy, by which the king or queen of 
England was recognized as the spiritual sovereign also, or head 
of the church on earth, they refused to take, and suffered pains 
and penalties, confiscation and imprisonment, banishment and 
death, rather than take it. Lord Baltimore, when he went to Vir- 
ginia on a visit before planting his colony, had both oaths pre- 
sented to him: he offered to take the oath of political allegiance 
to his king, for there was nothing in his religion to prevent a 
Catholic from taking the oath of temporal allegiance to a Protes- 
tant sovereign ; but the oath of spiritual supremacy he refused 
to take, because, according to the Catholic faith, this is due alone 
to Christ, the head of the church in heaven, and to his Vicar, the 
Sovereign Pontiff and successor of St. Peter. The Rey. Neill 
misrepresents this part of the history of the Maryland colony. 
The oath of spiritual supremacy was not administered to or ta- 
ken by any of the Maryland colonists before sailing, either Catho- 
lics or Protestants. The oath administered to the one hundred 
and twenty-eight colonists on board the Ark and Dove was the 
oath of political allegiance only, which had been taken by Catho- 
lics before that time and since-—-the same oath in substance that 
has been taken, with the permission of the church, by the Catho- 
lics of France, England, and Ireland down to recent times. It is 
true the oath contained clauses disclaiming all right in the pope 
to political power in England, or power to absolve British sub- 
jects from their political allegiance, or power to depose or mur- 
der the king of England, or power to absolve British subjects 
from their oath of allegiance to the sovereign of England; but as 
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none of these doctrines are or have ever been taught by the Ca- 
tholic Church, there was nothing in any of these declarations, 
though couched in distasteful language, that Catholics could not 


submit to or accept. 
To a better understanding of the subject we will here tran- 
scribe the oath administered to the Maryland colonists on board 
the Ark and Dove by the London searcher, to the number of one 
hundred and twenty-eight, on October 25, 1632, before the sail- 
ing of the ships; and this oath is published in his book by the 
Rev. Neill himself, so that he was not ignorant of its charac- 


ter: 


“I do truly and sincerely acknowledge, profess, testify, and declare in 
my conscience, before God and the world: 

“That our Sovereign Lord, King Charles, is lawful and rightful King of 
this realm, and of all other his Majesty’s dominions and countries, and 
that the Pope neither of himself, nor by any authority of the church, or 
See of Rome, or by any other means with any other, hath any power or 
authority to depose the King, or to dispose of any of his Majesty’s King- 
doms or dominions ; or to authorize any foreign Prince to invade or annoy 
him or his countries; or to discharge any of his subjects of their alle- 
giance and obedience to his Majesty; or to give licence or leave to any 
of them to bear arms, raise tumults, or to offer any violence or hurt to his 
Majesty’s royal person, state, or government, or to any of his Majesty’s 
subjects within his Majesty’s dominions. 

“And I do swear from my heart, that notwithstanding any declaration 
or sentence of excommunication or deprivation, made or granted by the 
Pope or his successors, or by any authority derived, or pretended to be 
derived, from him, or his See, against the said King, his heirs or successors, 
or any absolution of the said subjects from their obedience, I will bear faith 
and true allegiance to his Majesty, his heirs and successors, and him and 
them will defend to the uttermost of my power against all conspiracies 
and attempts whatsoever which shall be made against his or their persons, 
their crown and dignity, by reason or color of any such sentence or de- 
claration, or otherwise ; and will do my best endeavor to disclose and make 
known unto his Majesty, his heirs and successors, all treasons, or trai- 
torous conspiracies, which I shall know or hear of to be against him or any . 
of them. 

“And I do further swear, that Ido from my heart abhor, detest, and 
abjure, as impious and heretical, this damnable doctrine and position : that 
Princes which be excommunicated or deprived by the Pope may be de- 
posed or murthured by their subjects, or any other whatsoever. 

“And I do believe, and in conscience am resolved, that neither the 
Pope, nor any person whatsoever, hath power to absolve me of this oath, 
or any part thereof, which I acknowledge by good and full authority to be 
lawfully ministered unto me, and do renounce all pardons and dispensa- 
tions to the contrary. And all these things I do plainly and sincerely 
acknowledge and swear, according to these express words by me spoke, 
and according to the plain and common sense and understanding of the 
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same words, without any equivocation or mental evasion, or secret reser- 
vation whatsoever. And I do make this recognition and acknowledgement 
heartily, willingly, and truly upon the true faith of a Christian. 

“So help me God.” 


That the popes of the middle ages exercised a certain autho. 
rity over princes; that they constituted the tribunal of peace or 
court of arbitration among princes, exercised the power of ex- 
communicating them (which is purely a spiritual power and is 
exercised now by all churches over its members), and even of de. 
posing them, is true. But these quasi-political powers exercised 
by the popes grew out of no dogmatic definitions of faith either 
by the popes or councils of the church; they grew out of the 
political condition of Europe at those times, out of the relations 
which Catholic countries and sovereigns, by their own consent 
and by the common interests and conventions of the nations, 
bore to each other and to the popes. There was a recognized 
common law of Christendom upon which these powers were 
founded. The circumstances, social, political, international, and 
economic, which gave rise to the exercise of these prerogatives 
have long since passed away, and with them all claim or pre- 
tensions to their possession or exercise. As the history of the 
middle ages proves that Christian sovereigns regulated their re- 
lations with each other and with their subjects through the ar- 
bitration of the popes, whom they thus constituted, as it were, 
the chief-justices of Christendom, and that this power was ex- 
ercised in the interests of humanity, of justice and liberty, so 
also the history of modern times, say for the last three hundred 
years, shows that this commonwealth or family of Christian na- 
tions has been disintegrated and the exercise of such political 
influence by the popes has been utterly discontinued. Arch- 
bishop Francis P. Kenrick, of Baltimore, in his learned and pro- 
found work on The Primacy of the Apostolic See, disclaims all pre- 
tensions on the part of the Sovereign Pontiffs at the present time 
to the exercise of these powers; showing that as the reasons 
for their exercise have passed away, so also has the right itself 
passed away. This is in accord with an ancient maxim of the 
English common law, which is still recognized as good law, that 
when the reason which gave rise to any part of the common 
law ceased to exist the law also ceased to apply—cessante ratione, 
cessat quogue lex. The archbishop also shows that no solemn 
definitions of the popes or of the church ever claimed that these 
powers were vested in the Sovereign Pontiffs. 

Several prominent instances in modern times have occurred 
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in which the doctrines contained in the oath administered to the 
Maryland colonists have been affirmed. 

The French clergy in 1682, fifty years after the administration 
of the oath cited above to the Maryland colonists, in the reign 
of Louis XIV. united in a Declaration which contained substan- 
tially the same disclaimers as were contained in the said oath. 
This remarkable document was approved and signed by the 
entire French hierarchy, with the ee cseond Bossuet at their 
head. It sets forth— 


“That St. Peter and his successors, vicars of Jesus Christ, or even the 
entire church, have not received from God any power except in spiritual 
matters and those which regard our salvation, and not in temporal or 
civil concerns ; Jesus Christ himself declaring that his kingdom is not of 
this world. .. . Therefore we declare that kings and sovereigns are not 
subject to any ecclesiastical power by the order of God in temporal af- 
fairs; that they cannot be deposed, either directly or indirectly, by the 
authority of the keys of the church; that their subjects cannot be dis- 
pensed from the submission or obedience which they owe them, nor ab- 
solved from the oath of allegiance ; and that this doctrine, which is neces- 
sary to public tranquillity and no less advantageous to the church than to 
the state, ought to be inviolably followed, as conformable to the word of 
God, to the traditions of the holy Fathers, and to the examples of the 
saints.” 


This celebrated Declaration of the French hierarchy, although, 
in the precise language used, regarded as objectionable to Catho- 
lic ears, has been pronounced by the Holy See to contain no 
proposition deserving theological censure. Bossuet, who wrote 
an eloquent defence of its principles (which he always main- 
tained), is justly regarded as one of the greatest prelates that 
the church has produced. The doctrine which it annunciates 
regarding the political independence of princes, their immunity 
from deposition by spiritual authority, and the inviolability of 
the oath of allegiance, which could not be dissolved or dispensed 
by the church or popes, was held by the most learned and es- 
teemed theologians of France, Germany, and Spain. It was au- 
thentically approved in 1789 by a joint declaration subscribed 
by the great Catholic universities of Paris, Douay, Louvain, Sala- 
manca, and Alcala. 

In 1826 the same questions, substantially, were raised in the 
No-Popery agitation against Catholics in England. In order to 
meet the false accusations brought against the loyalty of Catho- 
lics—charges which had met with their best refutation in the 
unswerving and acknowledged loyalty of Catholics in the perse- 
cuting reigns of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth—the whole English 
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hierarchy united in and published a Declaration of the Catholic 
Bishops, the Vicars-Apostolic, and their Coadjutors, in Great Britain, 
from which we make the following extracts: 


“No power in any pope or council, or in any individual or body of 
men invested with authority in the Catholic Church, can make it lawful 
for a Catholic to confirm any falsehood with an oath, or dispense with any 
oath by which a Catholic has confirmed his duty of allegiance to his sove- 
reign, or any obligation of duty or justice to a third person. He who takes 
an oath is bound to observe it, in the obvious meaning of the words or in 
the known meaning of the person to whom it is sworn. 

“The allegiance which Catholics hold to be due and are bound to pay 
to their sovereign and to the civil power of the state is perfect and un- 
divided. They do not divide their allegiance between their sovereign 
and any other power on earth, whether temporal or ecclesiastical. They 
acknowledge in the sovereign, and in the constituted government of these 
realms, a supreme civil and temporal authority, which is entirely distinct 
from, and totally independent of, the spiritual and ecclesiastical authority 
of the pope and of the Catholic Church. They declare that neither the 
pope nor any other prelate or ecclesiastical person of the Roman Catholic 
Church has, in virtue of his spiritual or ecclesiastical character, any right 
directly to any civil or temporal jurisdiction, power, superiority, pre-emi- 
nence, or authority within this realm; nor has any right to interfere, di- 
rectly or indirectly, in the civil government of the United Kingdom or 
any part thereof; nor to oppose, in any manner, the performance of the 
civil duties which are due.to his majesty, his heirs and successors, from 
any or all of his majesty’s subjects ; nor to enforce the performance of any 
spiritual or ecclestastical duty by any civil or temporal means. They hold 
themselves bound in conscience to obey the civil government of this 
realm in all things of a temporal and civil nature, notwithstanding any 
dispensation or order to the contrary had, or to be had, from the pope or 
any authority of the Church of Rome. 

“Hence we declare that by rendering obedience in sfzrztual matters to 
the pope Catholics do not withhold any portion of their allegiance to their 
king, and that their allegiance is entire and undivided; the czvz7 power of 
the state and the spiritual authority of the Catholic Church being abso- 
lutely distinct, and being never intended by their divine Author to inter- 
fere or clash with each other.” 


At the same time with the above Declaration was issued and 
published Az Address from the British Roman Catholics to their 
Fellow-Countrymen, uniting with the disclaimer of the bishops, 
and from which we take only one passage, as follows: 


“To our sense of the sacred obligation of an oath (1) we daily sacrifice 
every object of ordinary ambition; is it in human nature that we can be- 
come perjured men inthis solitary instance? We are accused of idolatry— 
we disclaim the imputation (2); of not keeping faith with heretics—we 
disclaim the imputation (3) ; of dividing the allegiance which is due to the 
king—we disclaim the imputation (4); of acknowledging in the pope a 
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deposing power—we disclaim the imputation (5) ; of believing that a priest 
can absolve from sin at his will and pleasure—we disclaim the imputation 
(6). Each and all of these opinions we most solemnly and unequivocally 
disclaim.” 


This address is signed by the Duke of Norfolk, ef Marshal 
of England, and by seventy-one other noblemen and ‘leading Ca- 
tholic laymen of Great Britain, in behalf of the entire Catho- 
lic population of the kingdom. Other cases could be cited in 
which similar declarations were made by similar authority, af- 
firming the same principles. But we think we have shown 
there was nothing in the oath administered to one hundred and 
twenty-eight of the Maryland colonists to show that even they 
were Protestants. On the contrary, the fact that such an oath 
was administered on board the Ar# and Dove—an oath presented 
only to Catholics, on account of the unjust suspicions entertained 
of their loyalty—is rather an argument,in favor of the parties 
sworn thereon being Catholics. It is asserted by historians gen- 
erally that the colonists were suspected or regarded as being 
Catholics and of having conscientious scruples against taking the 
oath of allegiance. And the immediate occasion of arresting the 
voyage out and of administering the oath to the colonists was this 
suspicion, and another kindred suspicion entertained and express- 
ed in regard to them—that they were taking out nuns on board 
the ships and were going to Spain in connection with some hostile 
movement against the Protestant state or interest in England. 
It seems hardly credible that such suspicions could have been 
entertained or such measures taken in regard to a colony com- 
posed of a majority of Protestants. -The Protestant authorities 
of England seemed to consider the entire colony as Catholic. 

All Catholics will unhesitatingly affirm that a belief in the 
power of the popes to depose sovereigns is not and never has 
been an article of their faith. Any such tenet has never been 
promulgated by any Sovereign Pontiff or defined by any cecu- 
menical council. It has never been taught in any Catholic cate- 
chism or in any approved exposition of Catholic doctrine. 
Some scholastic theologians have, indeed, maintained that a tem- 
poral supremacy was conjoined by Christ with the spiritual 
supremacy conferred by him on his Vicar on earth. But this 
Opinion has never been received with any degree of general. 
favor. It has never obtained general acceptance. It has never: 
been regarded as anything more than a mere scholastic opinion, 
a dubious thing canvassed and debated with the utmost liberty. 
of the schools. If adopted by some learned divines, it has been; 
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on the other hand, contested most strenuously and rejected by 
the vast majority of Catholic theologians. It is not necessary 
to espouse that theory in order to justify the acts or course 
of policy adopted by many popes in the middle ages in relation 
to the government of Christian states. The prerogative which 
they claimed and exercised of discrowning princes, depriving 
them of their kingdoms, and releasing subjects from their alle. 
giance, was derived, not from a theological opinion, but from a 
principle of medieval jurisprudence which was universally recog. 
nized by kings and people in the ages of faith. The popes, as 
the spiritual fathers and supreme pastors of all Christian nations, 
were acknowledged and appealed to as the arbiters and judges 
in all disputes which arose between the rulers and the governed. 
Their decisions were regarded as final and irreversible, and 
when they declared any king or other temporal potentate had, 
by cruelty, despotism, or gross injustice, violated the compact 
with his people by which he had solemnly pledged himself at 
his coronation, then the law of nations declared that the ruler 
thus condemned had #so facto forfeited all right to the sovereign 
power and position which he had abused, and that his people 
were released from all obligation of fealty and obedience to him. 
The changed conditions of things in this regard since the divi- 
sions of Christendom introduced by Henry VIII., Luther, Cal- 
vin, and their followers has caused this prerogative to go into 
desuetude, and the means of protecting the people of Europe 
from despotism are gone. Europe is one vast armed encamp- 
ment, and standing armies of enormous size preserve a grim 
peace which is liable at any moment to be interrupted by the 
most sanguinary wars; and philosophers and philanthropists 
are striving to substitute for the spiritual arbitrament of the 
popes, which was exercised in favor of justice, peace, and popu- 
lar rights, such measures as peace congresses and international 
codes. But without effect. The Pope is a prisoner in the Vati- 
can, and the people and the church are encompassed by a vast 
military despotism. Archbishop F. P. Kenrick, in Zhe Primacy 
of the Apostolic See, thus disposes of the subject : 


“The deposing power continued for a long time to be a subject of bit- 
ter controversy, the English government requiring the abjuration of the 
opinion in terms that condemned it as impious and heretical, and Rome 
being slow to sanction any formulary that implied censure on the acts of 
holy pontiffs, or even to relinquish a power which she had once effectually 
wielded for the interests of humanity and religion. Louis XIV. induced 
the French clergy in the Assembly of 1682 to deny it formally, at a time 
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when there was a disposition on the part of the pope to exercise it. At 
length the excitement of controversy passed away. The oath, abjuring the 
opinion, without any offensive censure, was generally taken by the Catho- 
lics of the British Empire without blame from the Holy See; the opinion 
was disclaimed by many Catholic universities, and Pius VI., through Car- 
dinal Antonelli, prefect of the Propaganda, answering the Irish bishops, 
made the following important declaration: ‘The See of Rome never 
taught that faith is not to be kept with the heterodox; that an oath to 
kings separated from the Catholic communion can be violated ; that it is 
lawful for the Bishop of Rome to invade their temporal rights and domin- 
ions. We, too, consider an attempt or design against the lives of kings 
and princes, even under the pretext of religion, as a horrid and detestable 
crime.’” 


The next argument used to show that a majority of those on 
board the Ark and Dove were Protestants is that whereas twelve 
persons died on the voyage and ten of these were Protestants, 
therefore the majority of the whole were Protestants. This is 
not a sound argument. It is not usual to compute the average 
of mortality among men by taking the statistics of deaths on 
voyages at sea. The conditions of people at sea are too excep- 
tional to justify such a method. The statistics of life and death 
can be and are only taken from among men living on land, and 
in their homes, and in ordinary life, in order to establish the 
usual results therefrom. But there were peculiar circumstances 
attending the twelve deaths on the ships. Father White relates 
the circumstance thus: 


“If you except the usual sea-sickness, no one was attacked by any dis- 
ease until the festival of the Nativity of our Lord. In order that that day 
might be better kept, wine was given out; and those who drank of it too 
freely were seized the next day with a fever; and of these, not long after- 
wards, about twelve died, among whom were two Catholics. The loss of 
Nicholas Fairfax and James Barefote was deeply felt among us.” 


Now, it must be borne in mind that the twelve deaths were 
caused by excessive abuse of wine on Christmas day, and only 
two of the twelve who died of this cause were Catholics. The 
proper inference is that the Catholics, who were accompanied 
on the voyage by their pastors, and who were men of pro- 
nounced religious sentiments and were in the daily observance 
of religious worship, were from religious principle more tem- 
perate, were more restrained by the presence of their pastors 
on board, and had also then, as they have now, more respect for 
the religious character of Christmas day. The Protestants, on 
the other hand, were from the lower social class, felt no responsi- 
bility for the character of the expedition, were not restrained 
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by any of the influences of religion arising from the presence 
of their pastors or the constant observances of religious devo- 
tions and prayer. Their accommodations, too, on the ships were 
less comfortable, and no doubt less conducive to health; their 
circumstances and means made wine a rarer luxury, in which 
they were more apt to indulge to excess when obtained, and 
they were less restrained by higher social influences and culture. 
If the argument is worth anything it should be logically carried 
out, and made to read that as only two out of twelve of the per- 
sons who died on the voyage were Catholics—one-sixth—there. 
fore the Catholics on board the ship constituted only one-sixth 
of the whole colony, and therefore there were only fifty-six Ca- 
tholics and two hundred and sixty-eight Protestants. Such a 
method of argument would prove too much. It would be just 
as logical to say that whereas one-sixth of those who died on 
the voyage from excess in drinking wine were Catholics and 
five-sixths Protestants, therefore Protestants are five times more 
intemperate than Catholics. 

The next question raised: in reference ‘to the Rev. E. D. 
Neill’s assertions is that he claims that the commissioners, 
Jerome Hawley and Thomas Cornwallis, appointed by Lord Bal- 
timore to accompany his brother, Governor Leonard Calvert, 
and to participate with him in the government of the colony, 
were Protestants. No authority whatever is given for this as- 
sertion. The only support he gives to his assertion is the allega- 
tion that they each had several Protestant relatives. This is no 
proof that they were Protestants, for several other well-known 
persons connected with the colony had Protestant relatives, and 
it is also well known that they also, Messrs. Hawley and Corn- 
wallis, were related to and allied with prominent Catholic indi- 
viduals and of that day. It is also to be mentioned that these 
commissioners were among the twenty gentlemen of the colony, 
and these have been uniformly described by contemporaneous 
and subsequent writers as Catholics. It is also not supposable 
that Lord Baltimore, in organizing a Catholic colony, intending 
it, too, as a refuge for Catholics, and sending with them his in- 
structions for the establishment of liberty of conscience, would 
have selected two Protestants as the councillors and associates of 
the Catholic governor in carrying these measures into effect, 
especially in the very infancy of the colony. As the Rev. Neill 
gives no authority for his assertion, it may well be regarded as 
refuted by the general improbability of the fact, and the pro- 
bability that only Catholics would have been selected in the in- 
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fancy of the colony for these offices. If two such prominent 
men—two only among twenty, all the others being Catholics— 
had been Protestants, the fact would have certainly been men- 
tioned in the narratives and histories of the day. But no such 
facts appear. But there are certain historical facts tending 
strongly to prove that they were both Catholics, and in a doubt- 
ful case these facts completely turn the scale. 

These two gentlemen were among the foremost colonists in 
carrying the cross and planting it on the landing of the colony, 
Governor Leonard Calvert and Messrs. Hawley and Cornwallis 
having been the first three persons who took the cross and car- 
ried it to its place of elevation. They two united in reciting 
with the Catholic governor and with the Jesuit chaplains of the 
colony the Litany of the Holy Cross. Father White, in his Re- 
latio Itineris in Marylandiam, mentions this fact, and in such a 
manner as to amount almost to a positive statement that these 
assistants and associates of the governor in the planting of the 
colony were Catholics : 


“ After we had completed the sacrifice [of the Mass] we took upon our 
shoulders a great cross, which we had hewn out of a tree, and advancing in 
order to the appointed place, with the assistance of the governor and 4zs 
assoctates and the other Catholics, we erected a trophy to Christ the Saviour, 
humbly reciting on our bended knees the Litantes of the Sacred Cross with great 
emotion,” 


We find also in A Relation of the Successful Beginnings of the Lord 
Baltimore's Plantation in Maryland, etc., Anno Domini 1634 (Shea’s 
Early Southern Tracts, No. 1) the following account of the same 
event : 

“Here we went toa place where a large tree was made into a Crosse; 
and taking it on our Shoulders, wee carried it to the place appointed for it, 
the Governour and Commissioners putting their hands first unto it, and then 
the rest of the chiefest adventurers. At the place prepared wee all ineeled 
down and said certain prayers ; taking possession of the country for our 
Saviour, and for our sovereigne Lord the King of England.” 


A preface to the Relation states that it is probable that the 
pamphlet was prepared by Cezcilius Calvert, second Lord Balti- 
more, from letters of his brothers Leonard and George, and that 
it is also probable the very language is that of these Catholic 
members and leaders in the expedition who took part in the cere- 
monies referred to. It is also related by Streeter, at page 109 of 
Papers relating to the Early History of Maryland, that Mr. Hawley 
took part in the “ religious ceremonies’ in taking possession of the 
ground selected as the site of the first settlement, and christen- 
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ing it by the name of St. Mary’s. The Rev. Neill himself relates 
that Mr. Hawley in England was “one of the gentlemen sewers 
of Queen Henrietta Maria” (Zerra Maria, page 61); and it is well 
known that the queen, being a Catholic, was surrounded in her 
personal arrangements almost, if not entirely, by Catholics. It is 
also related by the same writer, who seems by his unfounded as- 
sertions to have led Mr. Bancroft astray, that in an investigation 
in 1635, before the Privy Council of England, Mr. Hawley was 
accused of having said in the midst of Mass in Maryland that 
“he was come to plant in Maryland the Romish religion.” 
Such an accusation as this could not have been made by the 
Privy Council against any but a Catholic. Davis’ Day Star and 
Streeter’s Papers—both Protestant writers—claim Captain Corn. 
wallis as a Catholic. Davis says that Cornwallis breathed the 
same spirit with Father Copley, the Jesuit, of Leonard Calvert, 
the Catholic governor, and of Cuthbert Fenwick, “a sincere be- 
liever in the faith of the old Latin church.” He was also the 
special patron and friend of Mr. Fenwick, and his general agent 
and overseer of his business and property was that same Mr, 
Lewis who was tried and convicted and punished for interfering 
with the religious sentiments of some of Captain Cornwallis’ 
Protestant servants, as we have seen in this article. Cornwallis 
himself was one of the court that tried Mr. Lewis, and it is 
alleged as an evidence of his impartiality and high-minded jus- 
tice that he, a Catholic, condemned a fellow-Catholic for his zeal 
in behalf of their common faith. It is further alleged, in proof of 
the claim that Cornwallis was a Catholic, that his landed estates 
in Maryland bore distinctively Catholic names bestowed by 
himself. His own homestead was named in honor of the Holy 
Cross, and was called ‘‘ The Cross” and otherwise “ Cornwallis’ 
Cross.” Among other estates of his named with Catholic names 
may be mentioned “ St. Elizabeth,” “ West St. Mary’s Manor,” 
and others. Streeter expressly claims him as a Catholic, men- 
tioning that he was the son of Sir Thomas Cornwallis, one of the 
Catholic noblemen frequenting the throne of King James and 
receiving employment there; and this writer gives as his rea- 
son for asserting that Captain Thomas Cornwallis, the Maryland 
commissioner, was son of Sir Thomas Cornwallis of the estab- 
lishment of the Catholic queen of England, was the identity of 
their names and their religion, both being Catholics. 

Not only does Father White intimate in his Re/atio that only 
the Catholics united in the recital of the Litany of the Holy 
Cross, but it may be confidently asserted that all who joined in 
reciting the Litany of the Holy Cross on their bended knees and 
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with emotion on that memorable occasion were Catholics; and 
that no Protestant, with the views entertained by the Protes- 
tants of England at that time, and even now, could have per- 
formed that devotion. Upon the strength of this argument we 
assert that all the leading men of the colony of Maryland in 1633, 
including the two commissioners Hawley and Cornwallis, were 
Catholics, as well as a large number, if not a majority, of the ser- 
vants and laboring men. What is the Litany of the Holy Cross, 
and in what language is it couched? 

It is well known that there prevails in the Catholic Church a 
religious service which is called the Adoration of the Cross. It 
is equally well known that this devotion is regarded and pro- 
nounced by Protestants as idolatrous and superstitious. The 
following passage from Archbishop Gibbons’ Zhe Faith of our 
Fathers clearly states the difference between Catholics and Pro- 
testants on this subject : 

“In the Book of Exodus we read: ‘Thou shalt not make to thyself a 
graven thing, nor the likeness of anything that is in heaven above, or in 
the earth beneath, nor of those things that are in the waters under the 
earth. Thou shalt not adore them, nor serve them.’ Protestants contend 
that these words contain an absolute prohibition against the making of 
images, while the Catholic Church insists that the commandment re- 
ferred to merely prohibits us from worshipping them as gods ” (page 194). 
It is equally well known that Protestants, at their secession from 
the Catholic Church, revived the demolition of sacred images, 
statues, and paintings in the churches which they obtained pos- 
session of—of which the Iconoclasts of the eighth century had set 
them the example—and that to this day the churches of Protes- 
tants are distinguished from those of Catholics by the absence of 
such religious emblems. 

With such sentiments, how was it possible for Protestants 
at the foundation of the Catholic colony of Maryland in 1633, 
when religious controversy and rancor were at a high point, to 
kneel before a cross and recite the Litany of the Holy Cross? 
How could they on their knees say, with emotion, Holy Cross, 
whereon the Lamb of God was offered for the sins of the world, 
deliver and save us ? 





Help of Christians, & Staff of the lame, } & 
Pledge of the resurrection § Consolation of the poor, 8 
from the dead, 5 Refuge of sinners, & 
Shelter of persecuted inno- | © Trophy of victory over hell, ) 
cence, ‘ & Terror of demons, é. 
Guide of the blind, < Mistress of youth, . 
Way of those who have gone | § Succor of the distressed, 3 
astray, J ~ Hope of the hopeless, 5 
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Star of the mariner, ) Buckler impenetrable, 5 
Harbor of the wrecked, Wisdom of the foolish, 

Rampart of the besieged, Liberty of slaves, 

Father of orphans, 4) Knowledge of the ignorant, H 
Defence of widows, © Sure rule of life, 8 
Counsel of the just, = Heralded by prophets, x 
Judge of the wicked, ° Preached by apostles, } 
Rest of the afflicted, », Glory of martyrs, as 
Safeguard of childhood, S Study of anchorites, & 
Strength of manhodd, q Chastity of virgins, S 
Last hope of the aged, S Joy of priests, $ 
Light of those who sit in dark- | 2% Foundation of the church, md 
- néss, Salvation of the world, 

Splendor of kings, Destruction of idolatry, 

Civilizer of the world, J 








We give at length the language of this litany, in order to 
show that it expresses the extreme Catholic view of such a de- 
votion as Protestants consider the Book of Exodus condemns, 
The Catholic Church herself, for prudential reasons, only allows 
this litany to be recited as a private devotion, and not in her 
public services. To the Protestant mind nothing could be more 
superstitious and idolatrous than the language of this litany. 
But to the Catholics who recited it with Father White on the 
banks of the St. Mary’s in 1633, and to Catholics equally of the 
present day, the matter becomes as clear and lucid as any other 
explanation given in the catechisms placed in the hands of our 
children. Catholic children well understand that the invocation 
is not addressed to the material and senseless image of the cross, 
but to the Saviour who died upon the cross for our redemption; 
and that the image before the eyes is merely an aid to the true 
devotion and prayer addressed to the Saviour, and to Him alone. 
Since the recital of the Litany of the Holy Cross by the Catholic 
colonists of Maryland in 1633, an illustrious Protestant scholar, 
one who sighed and labored for the reunion of the Christian 
churches, the great and learned Leibnitz, has removed all excuse 
for the ignorant and senseless declamation which is heard now 
on every Sunday in Protestant churches, from ministers claiming 
to be educated men, on the subject of “ Romish idolatry.” For 
the information of the Fultons, Newmans, and other /earned minis- 
ters of our own day we reproduce the following enlightened pas- 
sage from Leibnitz’s Systema Theologicum, p. 142: 


“Though we speak of the honor paid to images, yet this is only a man- 
ner of speaking, which really means that we honor not the senseless thing, 
which is incapable of understanding such honor, but the prototype, which 
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receives honor through its representation, according to the teaching of the 
Council of Trent. It is in this sense, I take it, that scholastic writers have 
spoken of the same honors being paid to images of Christ as to Christ our 
Lord himself; for the act which is called the worship of an image is really 
the worship of Christ himself, through and in the presence of the image 
and by occasion of it; by the inclination of the body towards it as to 
Christ himself, as rendering him more manifestly present and raising the 
mind more actively to the. contemplation of him. Certainly, certainly, 
no sane man thinks, under such circumstances, of praying in this wise: 
‘Give me, O image, what I ask; to thee, O marble or wood, I give thanks’; 
but ‘ Thee, O Lord, I adore; to thee I give thanks and sing songs of praise.’ 
Given, then, that there is no other veneration of images than that which 
means veneration of their prototype, there is surely no more idolatry in 
it than there is in the respect shown in the utterance of the most holy 
names of God and Christ; for, after all, names are but signs or symbols, 
and even, as such, inferior to images, for they represent much less vividly. 
So that when there is question of honoring images, this is to be under- 
stood in the same way as when it is said that at the name of Jesus every 
knee shall bend, or that the name of the Lord is blessed, or that glory is 
given to his name. Thus the bowing before an image outside of us is no 
more to be reprehended than the worshipping before an internal image in 
our own minds; for the external image does but serve the purpose of ex- 
pressing visibly that which is internal.” 

There are some expressions in the writings of Father White, 
the Jesuit missionary of the Maryland colony, and of Father 
More, provincial of the Society of Jesus in England, which would 
seem to favor the view that so great a majority of the servants 
and laboring men of the colony were Protestants that it resulted 
in making a majority of the whole number of persons in the 
colony consist of Protestants; though the proprietary, the gov- 
ernor or he whom he represented, the councillors, and freemen 
voting for the members of the legislature, and the legislative 
majorities prior to 1650, were Catholics—an important fact, 
showing that the government of the colony was in the hands of 
the Catholics. Father White has been represented as writing, 
in the Twenty Cases stated by him to his provincial in England: 
“And whereas three parts of the people in four at least are 
heretics.” But we find on examining the Twenty Cases that his 
language was: “ And whereas three partes of the people or 
foure (at least) are hereticks.” This language is obscure and 
imperfect: either other words are necessary to complete the 
sentence and the sense, or the copy made of the document was 
erroneous. No conclusion’can be drawn from such uncertain 
language. Father More does not quote him as saying “three 
parts in four were heretics.” Father More appears as saying 
in his memorial to Rome on the Twenty Cases “that the affair 
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was surrounded with many and great difficulties, for in leading 
the colony to Maryland by far the greater part were heretics,” 
The great mass of evidence showing the fact to be otherwise 
than here stated would indicate that Father More may have 
been misled or misinformed. He was not pretending to write 
historically or with historical precision, but struggling only to 
convey a strong picture of the situation and of the difficul. 
ties under which the fathers labored. As an evidence of the 
want of historical or official data on the part of Father More in 
preparing this memorial we may mention that he states in it 
that the Assembly of 1640 was “composed, with few exceptions, 
of heretics.” This certainly was not the case, for it is a fact gen. 
erally, if not universally, conceded that the Assembly of 1650 was 
the first in which the Protestants had the majority. The As- 
sembly of 1640 was in session but a very short time, and, after 
passing a few laws, was prorogued till 1641. We find among the 
laws passed by the preceding Assembly of 1639 one “ guarantee. 
ing to holy church all her rights and liberties.” It is scarcely to 
be supposed that a document written at that remote distance 
from the scenes referred to, and with such imperfect means of 
transmitting information, and one showing throughout the re- 
sult of imperfect and inaccurate sources of official and exact in- 
formation, can be regarded at this remote day as having been 


intended for historical use or as being reliable for exact statistics, < 


especially when it is at variance with the general current of his- 
tory. It is also not probable that Mr. Lewger, the secretary of 
the province, could have been guilty of manipulating a Protestant 
majority in the Assembly for the passage of laws hostile to the 
Catholic Church and clergy, since he was himself a recent con- 
vert to that church and a most zealous and enthusiastic member 
of it. We cannot but regard this document as either erroneous- 
ly copied or as showing a clear case of misinformation. Besides, 
it may be mentioned that the Catholic population of the colony 
was constantly gaining in numbers from the arrival of new 
colonists of that faith, and still more from numerous conversions 
of the Protestants to the Catholic Church, as reported by the 
fathers in their annual letters. From these letters we learn of 
about one hundred and eighty Protestants converted to the faith, 
to which number must be added all the Protestants who came 
over in the year 1638, making the probable number of accessions 
to the Catholic body prior to 1640, by conversions alone, amount 
to about two hundred. When it is considered that this increase 
of the Catholic population was caused by conversions from the 
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Protestant population, and that the latter was thus diminished by 
the same number, two hundred, the result is a gain of the Ca- 
tholic population over the Protestant in that period of four hun- 
dred. Upon a review of the whole case, and upon the decided 
opinions arrived at by such Protestant historians as Davis in his 
Day-Star of American Freedom and of Scharf in his History of 
Maryland, we adhere to the old and more probable view that 
amajority of the entire number of original persons who came 
over on the Ar& and Dove were Catholics, and that the Catholics 
retained the majority of the population at least until the year 
1650. But, as we have already shown, this question, however 
decided, does not affect the main question in the case—viz., that 
the Catholic proprietary, lieutenant-governor, councillors, and 
legislatures, long before Protestants had any show of political 
control in the government, had established by proclamation, 
accompanied and followed by repeated and strenuous com- 
mands, liberty of conscience for all believers in our Saviour 
Jesus Christ as the characteristic and uniform law of the land. 
In an article by the present writer in THE CATHOLIC WoRLD 
for December, 1875, we adduced many facts showing that the 
Catholics were in the majority until 1650. We also showed that 
the legislature of 1649, which enacted the celebrated Toleration 
Act, was composed of a majority of Catholics. Governor Stone, 
though a Protestant, was the immediate appointee and repre- 
sentative of the Catholic proprietary, and in his stead simply 
presided in the Assembly, but neither Lord Baltimore nor his 
deputy in the Assembly voted. As we know of no votes cast 
in the Assembly against the act, we assume the vote to have 
been unanimous. So that we have to record eight votes of 
Catholics in favor of the act—viz., those of Messrs. Green, 
Clarke, Fenwick, Bretton, Manners, Maunsell, Peake, and Thorn- 
borough; and five votes of Protestants—viz., those of Messrs. 
Price, Vaughan, Conner, Banks, and Browne; thus making the 
votes stand eight Catholics and five Protestants. But this great 
charter of religious liberty did not originate in the Assembly: 
it was prepared in England and sent over with fifteen other 
laws by Lord Baltimore, by his colonial secretary, Mr. Hatton, 
with instructions to Governor Stone to propose them to the 
Assembly for their assent; for the law-making power in the col- 
ony under the charter was vested in Lord Baltimore, by and 
with the assent of the freemen of the province assembled. It 
must be said also to the credit of the Assembly that it was the 
first of the sixteen laws taken up and enacted. 
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But not only was the Act of Religious Liberty sent over by 
the Catholic lord-proprietary to be proposed to the Assembly, 
but an equally interesting fact connected with its history is that, 
as we propose to show, the author of this illustrious Statute of 
Toleration was a Jesuit. Tradition in*Maryland and in England 
always attributed this act to the pen of one of the English 
Jesuits. This tradition seems to have been appealed to in the 
speech mentioned in the following passage from Dr. Oliver's 
Biography of the Members of the Society of Jesus of the English 
Province, under the title of Father Andrew White; “ Mr. Tho. 
mas Kennedy, a Presbyterian Gentleman, and a member of the 
House of Assembly in Maryland, has published a speech in 
which he asserts that a Jesuit was the author of the First Bill for 
Liberty of Conscience in Maryland.” Dr. Oliver then suggests: 
“Was this Jesuit F. Andrew White? He may have suggested 
such wise policy to Lord Baltimore.” The name of this good 
and learned Jesuit is already covered with a halo of glory as the 
religious leader of the colony on the Ark and Dove, and as the 
heroic missionary of the faith among the English Catholics and 
Protestants of the colony and the Indian tribes of Maryland, and 
as a long-suffering confessor of the faith in England. If he was 
the author of this law his name looms up still brighter in the 
annals of history. He was quite capable of drawing up such a 
document, for he wasa man of learning, study, and industry. 
He was the author of the narrative of the voyage to Maryland, 
and of a grammar, dictionary, and catechism in the Indian lan- 
guage. He spent his latter years, including the year 1648, when 
the act was written, in England, and must have felt and taken a 
deep interest in the colony he had loved and served so well. 
But without reference to the said tradition or to the passage in 
Dr. Oliver, General Johnson, in his Foundation of Maryland, has 
made the suggestion that Father Henry More, great-grandson of 
Sir Thomas More, and provincial of the English Jesuits, was the 
author of the act. Lord Baltimore himself disclaims the au- 
thorship in the commission he sent by Mr. Hatton to Governor 
Stone with the sixteen laws, of which this act was the first on 
the list; for he there states that “said laws were proposed to us 
for the good and quiet settlement of our Colony and people of 
the said Province, and we, finding them very fit to be enacted as 
laws, do hereby consent that our Lieutenant, William Stone, shall 
propose the said acts or laws hereunto annexed as aforesaid to 
a General Assembly,” etc. The reasons given by General John- 
son for attributing the authorship to Father More of the act 
of 1649 are that Lord Baltimore’s adviser in the affairs of the 
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colony in England must have been a Catholic of authority, learn- 
ing, and wisdom, and a scholar and a statesman; he must have 
been a person well informed as to the condition and necessities 
of the Maryland colony, who agreed with Lord Baltimore in 
the policy of mortmain, and yet unfriendly to Mr. Secretary 
Lewger, who introduced into Maryland the measures against the 
Jesuits; and he states that Father More answers all these require- 
ments. “It would seem, therefore, very probable,” he writes, 
“if not reasonably certain, that Father Henry More, provincial 
of the Society of Jesus in England, was either the author or the 
inspirer of the author of the act concerning religion.” In 
another part of his book, Foundation, he draws a striking con- 
trast and parallel between Sir Thomas More’s scheme, or rather 
dream, of religious liberty in Utopia and the Maryland Tolera- 
tion Act, which is another circumstance favoring the claim he 
makes in behalf of Father More’s authorship of the act. 

Father White equally answers all the requirements for an 
adviser of Lord Baltimore in England and for the author of 
such an act, except that of being a descendant of the illustri- 
ous author of Usopfia. But there is one fact which adds great 
weight to the suggestion of Dr. Oliver that Father White may 
have been the man: he had spent ten years in the Maryland 
colony and knew more about it from personal observation than 
any other man in England, and it was during his ten years’ resi- 
dence and labors in Maryland that the .principles of religious 
liberty (afterwards embodied in the act of 1649) were intro- 
duced into Maryland and became the settled policy and com- 
mon law of the province. It is, however, not probable that 
Lord Baltimore had but one adviser in England, or that one and 
the same hand drew up all the sixteen laws sent over by Mr. 
Hatton to Maryland. It is more probable that Lord Baltimore 
consulted not only one but several of the English Jesuits, and 
not only that he had advisers among ecclesiastics, but that he 
had them also among the noble and steadfast Catholic laity of 
England. It is quite probable, therefore, that both Fathers 
White and More had some part in the authorship of the sixteen 
laws including the act concerning religion, and that united 
with them in the consultations were such laymen as the Arun- 
dels, the Howards, the Norfolks, and the Warwicks. 

Our article has already been extended to its proper limit. 
But there is one circumstance which we wish to mention as 
investing the infant colony of Maryland with another claim upon 
the admiration of mankind—an incident which should have been 
recorded by Mr. Bancroft in his pages. But he has omitted so 
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much he should have said, and has said so much he shouid have 
omitted, that we are not surprised at his not giving credit to 
the Jesuits of the Maryland mission for having set up and 
worked the first printing-press that was ever worked in any 
British colony. Father White first applied himself with unflag. 
ging industry to the acquisition of the Indian languages of Mary. 
land. He then composed for the instruction of the natives a 
Catholic catechism in several dialects. The printing-press he 
imported from England, and it is believed that he used it for 
the printing of his catechism for circulation among his abori- 
ginal flock. A copy of this catechism, printed on the first print. 
ing-press ever introduced into an English cqlony, was found by 
Father McSherry among the archives of the Society at Rome. 
Father White continued to prosecute his studies of the native 
dialects, and prepared also an Indian grammar and a dictionary, 
Our brief history of the first printing-press would be incomplete 
if we did not remind our Puritan friends that when the Puritans 
in Maryland attacked the missionaries and destroyed their pro. 
perty in 1655, this precious instrument of early Christian en- 
lightenment and education disappeared. 

Mr. Bancroft, evidently influenced by an extreme Protes- 
tantism, has been getting shut of Catholic passages in his his. 
tory, however just and necessary to truth, while another Pro. 
testant historian * has adorned his pages with glowing tributes 
to Lord Baltimore and the Catholics of Maryland. We con- 
clude by inserting one out of many such passages: 


“Toleration in Maryland first arose in the breast of George Calvert, 

first Lord Baltimore, 
‘Clarum et venerabile nomen,’ 

and was embraced with equal nobility and generosity of soul by Czcilius, 
the father of the province. The peculiar provisions of the charter, while 
they by no means prescribed toleration, yet, by making the province a pa- 
latinate, placed it in the power of the proprietary to carry out his liberal 
policy without molestation. The proprietary’s spirit was caught by the 
first colonists, and the beneficent working of the policy was felt by all. 
When dissensions and civil war in the mother country and at home seemed 
to threaten the overthrow of what had proved so great a blessing, the 
proprietary and the legislature, in which both faiths were represented, did 
what they could to secure toleration by making it the law of the land. 
The time was to come when narrower counsels were to prevail and the 
ancient glory of Maryland to grow dim fora season; but nothing can rob 
Calvert and his band of colonists of the fame of founding the first se¢td/ement 
where conscience was free, and where, while persecution was raging around 
them, a sanctuary was established in which even Protestants found a refuge 
Svrom Protestant intolerance.” 


*Scharf’s History of Maryland, vol. i. p, 182. 
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WORDSWORTH S POETRY. 


THE WISDOM AND TRUTH OF WORDSWORTH’S 
POETRY. 


Part II. 


III. Let us turn next to the Wordsworthian philosophy in its 
relations with Poetry, Art, and Science. Sternly as that philo- 
sophy recoils from the Epicurean, it is never weary of converse 
with that Loveliness which it discerns on all sides of us.) We 
move through worlds of enchantment from childhood to age, 
and it is only the dulness of a sensualized nature which hides 
from us their glory. 

“ Beauty—a living presence of the earth 
Surpassing the most fair ideal forms 
Which craft of delicate spirits hath composed 
From earth’s materials—waits upon my steps, 
Pitches her tent before me as I move 
An hourly neighbor.” 


To sharpen the edge of those finer imaginative sensibilities 
through which alone that beauty can be discerned, and to pro- 
mote their enlarged development through a discipline the more 
benignant for being severe—this, in Wordsworth’s estimate, is 
the true mission of Art. He denounces all Cynicism, and he in- 
culcates no Stoicism except that which hardens us against things 
unworthy, that we may have a tenderer appreciation of that 
beauty which, latently or patently, abounds in all things good. 


“We live by admiration, love, and hope, ’ 
as he affirms; and his inference is that 


“ Even as these are well and wisely fixed 
In dignity of being we ascend.” 


What has been said of Virtue he affirms no less both of the 
Artist’s and the Poet's genius—viz., that it is sapped more often 
by excess in attachment to things lawful than by the direct 
quest of the unlawful. Here, as elsewhere, there is an analogy 
between Nature and the Supernatural. As the early Christian 
anchorets sought the desert, not that they might be solitary, but 
that they might live more closely united with the memories of 
Redemption ; so Wordsworth’s poetry but flies from the vulgar 
world, that it may bask the more in the presence of the eternal 
VOL, XXXIX.—4 ‘ 
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beauty of Creation. Much has to be renounced if the noblest 
is to be attained. The best is always within a hand’s breadth of 
us; but our hand is too coarse to recognize the good even when 
clasped by it. There are, according to Wordsworth’s teaching, 
two worlds the renunciation of which is as profane as Esau’s 
selling of his birthright—viz., the golden sun-saturated world of 
the humanities, and the silver, moon-clad world of the spiritual 
imagination. Each of these worlds is infinite ; but we can make 
_ little way into the former unless we rise superior to sensual in- 
stincts; and we cannot pass beyond the threshold of the latter 
unless we turn from the pride of life. Scores of sonnets embody 
this philosophy, such as “The world is too much with us”; 
“ Weak is the will of man, his judgment blind”; “Grief, thou 
hast lost an ever-ready friend”; “If the whole weight of what 
we think and feel”’; “It is a beauteous evening, calm and free.” 
To raise a man to the level of his higher capacities through 
the aid of an imagination which too often surrenders itself a 
vassal to the senses, is, he maintains, the poet’s calling—a truth 
illustrated in such sonnets as “ A volant tribe of bards on earth 
are found”’; “High is our calling, friend”; “ From the dark 
chambers of dejection freed,” etc. There are not a few pas- 
sages in Wordsworth’s poetry which illustrate his philosophy 
in connection with the sister art of painting, such as “ Praised 
be the Art whose subtle power could stay,” etc. He has left 
us another, less known and of a later date, which contrasts 
painting and sculpture, and points out why the latter was the 
delight of Christian ages, while the classic time found a deeper 
satisfaction in sculpture. Fortitude, Self-Sacrifice, Purity, high 
Aspiration, and a Sympathy profound, these he regarded as the 
Angels of all the Arts, not less than of Poetry. Art was bound 
to keep a faithful vigil, and so to illustrate this world as to make 
it the prophecy of a higher one. It is in this sense that he de- 


mands, 
“Ts not then the Art 
Godlike, a humble branch of the divine 
In visible quest of immortality, 
Stretched forth with trembling hope ?” 


It is in this sense that he reminds a despondent Painter that his 
art, like the Poet’s, demands a heart, though sensitive, yet 
“heroically fashioned ”’; and in this sense he tells us that while 
Tranquillity was “the sovereign aim” of antique Sculpture, a 
loftier as well as a tenderer mission had been confided to her 
“ Rainbow Sister” since the day when 
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“ He who wore 
The crown of thorns around His bleeding brow 
Warmed our sad being with His glorious light.” 


But, much as Wordsworth honored Art, it was yet more to 
Nature that he considered the allegiance of Poetry to be due. 
No one had a loftier ideal than he; yet no one loved more that 
actual world, which is 


“ The world of all of us, that world wherein 
We have our happiness, or not at all,” 


and the self-exiled from which he regards as “housed in a 
dream.” No one was lifted higher by his admiration of what is 
high; yet no one bent with more reverence before Nature’s 
greatness in its lowliest forms. His own song might have been 
described in his lines on the “ Skylark.” This poem, though it 
does not occupy in Wordsworth’s poetry that rank which is held 
in Shelley’s by his “ Ode to a Skylark,” may be usefully com- 
pared with the latter. The contrast illustrates the difference 
between the genius of the two men. Shelley’s exquisite and 
characteristic poem was greatly admired by the older poet, 
though for the most part he considered that Shelley’s works 
were too remote from the humanities. He objected, on the 
same ground, to the theme of Coleridge’s “ Ancient Mariner,” 
while he asserted notwithstanding that Coleridge’s genius, aid- 
ed by his unrivalled metrical faculty, ought to have rendered 
him the greatest poet of modern times. In poetic capability, 
though not in performance, he ranked him with those great an- 
cient poets of Wisdom and Truth who prophesied to their age 
and were unsubdued by adversity or neglect ;—the poets whom 
he thus addressed : 
“Hail, bards of mightier grasp! On you 

I chiefly call, the chosen Few, 

Who cast not off the acknowledged guide, 

Who faltered not, nor turned aside ; 

Whose lofty genius could survive 

Privation, under sorrow thrive ; 

In whom the fiery Muse revered 

The symbol of a snow-white beard 

Bedewed with meditative tears 

Dropped from the lenient cloud of years.” 


In Shelley’s ode no stanza is more often remembered than 
the one which begins, 


“ We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not.’ 
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The last of these two lines is in striking oppugnancy to Words- 
worth’s poetry, in which there is never a repining note; while 
yet there is no poet who blends so often with the present the 
thought of the future and the past. The poem placed first 
among his works strikes the keynote of them all: 


“My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky: 
So was it when my life began ; 
So is it now I am a man: 
So be it when I shall grow old, 
Or let me die. 
The child is father of the man: 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety.” 


Two lines in his “ Phantom of Delight,” 


“ A countenance in which did meet 
Sweet records, promises as sweet,” 


describe the countenance of his own poetry. There exists an 
opposite sort of beauty, the excellence of which is that it seems 
to have no relations with time—such is that of a child’s face in 
which we note but an untroubled, radiant, all-enjoying present ; 
and such, to a large extent, is the beauty of Greek poetry, which 
represents the inspired childhood of man’s race, the “ Juventas 
Mundi,” the Wisdom of which is instinctive or intuitive. It is 
the Wisdom of a world mature that is represented in Words- 
worth’s strain, of a world that has learned much from the things 
that it has suffered, but not learned to despond; the Wisdom 
which has a touch of age in its youthful prime, but which retains 
its youthfulness in age. Chaucer wrote like a youth when his 
head was white, and Wordsworth like a sage when he was a 
youth. For the former the hawthorn bloomed till November; for 
the latter the April groves were touched with September gold. 

The dates of Wordsworth’s poems illustrate this special 
characteristic of them. His “ Tintern Abbey” is one of his 
finest poems, and its mood is a retrospective mood. He recalls 
that time when Nature was all in all to him, and compares it 
with the present, when 


“ All its aching joys are now no more, 
And all its dizzy raptures,” 


though in compensation for such loss he has learned to hear at 
all times 
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“ The still, sad music of humanity, 
Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue.” 


Who would not have said, “-This is a poem of old age”? It 
was written when he was twenty-eight. To a period almost as 
early belong a large proportion of Wordsworth’s poems char- 
acterized by a pensive thoughtfulness.* The solemn warning 
with which “ Lines left in a Yew-Tree” conclude might well 
seem to be the voice of age. It was written before the poet was 
twenty-eight. “ The Brothers” ranks in the first class of Words- 
worth’s meditative poems. It is the most dramatic of his works 
—far more so than his drama, “ The Borderers ”—and it is from 
along experience of life that one would have supposed the poet 
must have derived that knowledge of character shown in the 
long dialogue in which Leonard at once seeks and shuns informa- 
tion respecting the brother he had lost in youth. Yet that is 
one of the poems which belong to his thirtieth year. The “ Lines 
written while sailing in a Boat at Evening” and the “ Remem- 
brance of Collins” are especially marked by a pensive thought- 
fulness but they were composed, originally as a single poem, on 
the banks, not of the Thames, but of the Cam, at the age of 
nineteen. In Wordsworth’s genius there was from the first a 
mature thoughtfulness as well as a youthful freshness of emo- 
tion. He wrote, not as a youth nor as an elder, but asa man. 
The seasons were blended in his verse “like two mixed wines in 
one cup.” 

“The Female Vagrant,” the meditative sadness of which is so 
remarkable, was composed at the age of twenty-four. The most 
pathetic of Wordsworth’s narratives, which records Margaret, 
the deserted wife, might well have been the work of one whose 
eye had long “kept watch o’er man’s mortality”; yet its more 
important parts were composed at intervals between the poet’s 
twenty-fifth and twenty-eighth year. ‘ The Sparrow’s Nest,” a 
singular instance of that retrospective observation so often to be 
found in Wordsworth’s poetry, and so seldom elsewhere, 


“« She looked at it as if she feared it, 
Still wishing, dreading to be near it,” 


*To quote them would be impossible here, but the reader may be referred to ‘‘ Remem- 
brance of Collins,” zt. nineteen ; ‘‘The Female Vagrant,” zt. twenty-five to twenty-eight ; 
“The Sparrow’s Nest,” zt, thirty-two; ‘‘ Yarrow Unvisited,” zt. thirty-three; ‘Stepping 
Westward,” zt, thirty-three ; ‘‘ The Tables Turned,” ‘‘ Expostulation and Reply,” and ‘‘ Lines 
written in early Spring,” xt. twenty-eight ; ‘‘ The Poet’s Epitaph,” ‘‘ Ruth,” ‘‘ The Two April 
Mornings,” ‘‘ The Fountain : a Conversation,” zt, twenty-eight and twenty-nine ; ‘‘ Michael,” 
“The Old Cumberland Beggar,” about zt, thirty, 
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was written at the age of thirty-one. Three poems to the 
Daisy belong to Wordsworth’s thirty-second year; “ Yarrow 
Unvisited ” belongs to his thirty-third year, as do also “ Stepping 
Westward,” “To a Highland Girl,” and the poems written 
after visiting Burns’ grave. To his twenty-eighth year belongs 
“Simon Lee” and the well-known lines, 


“T’ve heard of hearts unkind, kind deeds 
With coldness still returning ; 
Alas! the gratitude of men 
Has oft’ner left me mourning.” 


“Michael” was written when Wordsworth was thirty years 
old, and “ The Old Cumberland Beggar” about the same time. 
The great ode on the “ Intimations of Immortality” was begun 
when he was thirty-two, and the second part added when he was 
thirty-four. The circumstance that Wordsworth’s most charac- 
teristic poems were produced early has given rise to some very 
rash generalizations. Some critics have erroneously inferred 
from this fact that his later Poetry cannot include any of the 
greater specimens of his art. They forget that the greatest 
Poets have ever possessed both that which is especially charac- 
teristic of each, and also that which is held in common by all 
the first-class Poets. Some of Wordsworth’s unquestionably 
characteristic poems are not great poems; and some of his great 
poems are but in a lesser degree characteristic. 

It is, however, only when they are taken collectively that 
“the meditative might ’”’ which belongs to these poems can be 
fitly measured and weighed. They are very diverse, while they 
are also in admirable harmony with each other. Yet, large as is 
their scope, they represent but a single section of that manifold 
Wisdom which belongs to. Wordsworth’s poetry. They em- 
body only the “ heart-wisdom” with which common life, inter- 
preted by the aid of sympathies as wide as humanity itself, 
was ever enriching him. In a special sense Memory was to 
him “ The Mother of the Muses.” All incidents connected with 
human affections had for him a meaning, and the present was 
ever interpreted by the past. ‘ Memory,” as he tells us in the 
poem which bears that name, has not only “a pen to register,” 
but also a pencil, which, though it often “ smooths foregone dis- 
tress,” yet also 


“ Like a tool of Fancy works 

Those Spectres to dilate 
That startle Conscience as she lurks 

Within her lonely seat.” 
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We have so to live that that pencil’s touch may never affright us: 


“Retirement then might hourly look 
Upon a soothing scene, 
Age steal to his allotted nook 
Contented and serene ; 


“ With heart as calm as lakes that sleep 
In frosty moonlight glistening, 
Or mountain rivers, where they creep, 
Along a channel smooth and deep, 
To their own far-off murmurs listening.” 


Such a “ mountain river” was Wordsworth’s song, and with it 
there was ever blended an echo of murmurs from afar. That 
particular form of Wisdom, which may be called the wisdom of 
experience, as distinguished from the abstruse or the recondite, 
belongs, as we have seen, pre-eminently to that portion of Words- 
worth’s poetry which is also most characterized by the emotional 
element. In the case of other poets the works which predomi- 
nantly address the intellect have too commonly the chill of age 
about them. In Wordsworth Wisdom was an essential part of 
his genius, and therefore carried with it that fervor which belongs 
to genius in its most vital period. By shallow readers that fervor 
is not noted, because it has no irregular movements. It is not 
the flickering of the furnace-flame, but the steady and noiseless 
heat of a genial season. A great part of it is“ latent heat.” But 
even when its presence is scarcely observed, its absence, could 
it be withdrawn, would at once drain from the poem all that 
we recognize as characteristic. The wisest thoughts are often 
far from being the most striking thoughts. The startling 
thought boasts its originality, and kindles in the reader a 
transient excitement; but if it be not a true thought it has no 
part in that Wisdom which, as Wordsworth affirms of Beau- 
ty, “dwells in deep retreats.” Proportioned thought is wise 
thought; and proportion tends to diminish apparent size. A 
poem.is wise from what it assumes as well as from what it proves; 
from what it suggests as well as what it expresses; from the 
attractions it renounces as well as from the things it attains; from 
the degree in which its thoughts, when least pretentious, plainly 
belong to the household of wisdom and confess her lineage. The 
wisest poems are often those which make no parade of wisdom, 
but which carry with them a fragrance that belongs to a climate 
on which she has left her searching yet healing breath. She 
has passed that way, and you see the majestic footsteps she has 
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left behind. Such are the great majority of Wordsworth’s son- 
nets. On the surface what predominates may be imagery, nar- 
rative, or emotion, but beneath it there is ever Wisdom. 

A poem may be “of reason all compact’’ when the reader 
who confounds reason with discussion exclaims, “I see no rea- 
soning here!” Reasoning is not Reason; at best it is a tran- 
sient act of Reason, not her permanent condition. Argument 
is the watch-dog that keeps her gate; it is not her household 
nor the sacred store in its charge. The allegation of a dis- 
tinguished French critic that Wordsworth is not a_ thinker 
because he is a contemplatist is the assertion that a man 
does not think because he dwells habitually amid the most ar- 
duous heights of thought. That high region was the native 
land of Wordsworth’s poetic genius, as a large class of his 
poems demonstrate ; but his poetic art was commonly exercised 
through a different though a kindred power, by which, without 
compelling feebler natures to breathe “the difficult air of the 
iced mountain-top,” he brought down the lofty to the lowly, and 
showed men the light divine in the face of familiar things. Had 
Wordsworth been the ascetic as well as the contemplatist he 
would never have been the poet; he might have been something 
higher, but the world would have lost by the change. For- 
tunately for poetry, he loved as much to look on field-flowers as 
onthestars. Whoever reads that beautiful philosophic poem, one 
of some half-dozen pieces especially typical of his genius although 
he classes it among his “ Poems of the Fancy ”—“ Who fancied 
what a pretty sight ’—will discover with what an unpremeditated 
grace he could suggest his philosophy in connection with every- 
day objects. Dryden, who was more given to reasoning than to 
reason, has been called by Landor “the Bacon of the rhyming 
crew.” But while we admire the skill with which dialectics are 
wedged into verse in his “ Hind and Panther,” we cannot resist 
the thought that the polemical discussion might have been bet- 
ter carried on in prose, and that poetry more thoughtful has often 
found for itself a more tractable theme. Bacon himself has left 
us many a passage, such as the celebrated one beginning, “ It is 
indeed a heaven upon earth,” or his triply-repeated “ Sanctus, 
Sanctus, Sanctus” of science, which, though not clothed in 
metre, leaves as far behind in poetic imagination as in sublime 
thought the highest flights even of the author of “ Alexander's 
Feast.” The most thoughtful poet does not labor to nail down 
reluctant minds upon unwelcome convictions, but makes Persua- 
sion do a happier work. He does not demonstrate Truth denied, 
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but indicates Truth never before suspected in such a fashion that 
it can never again be ignored. His wisdom is this: that he 
walks through the world God has made, with open eyes, and sees 
in it heavenly meanings, authentic memorials of what the Divine 
Maker saw in it when he pronounced his work to be “ very 
good.’ He may wander far afield, but wherever he strays his 
eye, obedient to his heart, turns instinctively to every object 
which Truth has touched, and finds on it the seal of Beauty. 
Those who follow his eye discern in their degree what it has 
discerned. In all things they find Wisdom and Truth conjoined 
with Beauty. 

That wisdom is neither the wisdom of the schools nor of the 
world, but of life—the life of the humanities. It isnot the Wisdom 
of a faculty, but of a man, and its chief seat isthe heart of man. It 
is drawn to the objects around it by sympathy even more than by 
intellectualappreciation. It could not see in them the truth they 
reveal, if it did not profoundly feel their pathos. The true poet 
isa Seer, and that he sees aright is proved when that emotion 
felt by him is elicited in others by the truthfulness of his poetry. 
Before this seer ever hang two fair visions, the world of Hu- 
manity and the world of Nature; and he interprets the material 
by the moral. In both those worlds he sees a common divine 
design, however clouded by human imperfections; and the re- 
semblance which both retain to their great Original makes each 
appear to him as in some sort a reflection of the other. In his 
poetry both those worlds are imaged; and in proportion as that 
poetry is the result of a genuine inspiration, they are in harmony 
with each other, and they adumbrate, if they do not venture to 
express, an image of Him whois higher than each. The unwise 
poet sees in the things around him, whether natural or human, not 
the Truth that sustains them, but, reflected in them, his own pas- 
sions, his vanities, his prejudices, his false traditions, his fantastic 
aspirations—that is, his own image. Those who share his illu- 
sions find in his verse no less a mirror of themselves, and applaud 
their False Prophet. But, as illusions change with time, a later 
poet “ prophesies” the “ deceits” which flatter the illusions of a 
later day. The permanent poets are those who have been in vital 
sympathy, not with the illusions or exaggerations of their day, but 
with the Truth of things, and who have grown wise by reverent 
converse with that Truth. They may have possessed little book- 
learning ; they may never have aimed at setting forth a doctrine or 
enforcing a moral. But while they watched each gesture of their 
teacher, Nature, “as the eyes of the handmaiden watch the hand 
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of her mistress,” they unconsciously indicated the Truth of which 
they were vigilantly observant. But they could only indicate it 
to those who, like themselves, though in a lesser degree, were 
capable of discerning it. Those who have learned from these 
Poets call them “masters,” but they had sought only to be the 
servants of Nature—that is, of Truth. Their power excites ad- 
miration, their pathos draws tears; but each tribute belongs not 
to them, but to Nature. It is their greatness, not that they have 
stolen from Nature, much less that they have superseded her, 
but that she has shared with them her heritage; not that they 
have substituted their petty art for Nature, or taught the frivo- 
lous to pass her by, but that she has accepted them as her inter- 
preters and the ministers of her gifts. 





BY-WAYS. 
I. 


THERE might be a little difficulty in finding Allingtown on 
the maps of Massachusetts. It lies in one of the many nooks in 
her jagged coast, a small village, respectable but obscure, whose 
population is made up chiefly of the families of retired sea-cap- 
tains and “men who followed the sea.’”’ It had been called ori- 
ginally Allingstown, and had been but a fishing hamlet with a 
few straggling houses ; but as time went on, and it grew steadily, 
it dropped the possessive and became Allingtown. 

The years which increased the village swept away in their 
course, one by one, the Allings who gave it its name, till at last 
there were left but two, Miss Experience and Miss Verity Alling, 
who lived in gentle old-maidenhood, the last of a numerous 
family. Allingtown had a street known as High Street, which 
ran from the harbor up over the hill, on the brow of which stood 
“the Alling mansion,” not unfitly so called. 

It was a great, spacious house, broad and dignified, with heavy 
rafters across its ceilings and brass-handled, mahogany doors. It 
overlooked the harbor, and had a flagstaff in its front-yard stand- 
ing up like a mainmast, where old Captain Alling had had the 
gratification of running up the colors on the Fourth of July, the 
22d of February, and election days after he had been “ laid up 
in dry-dock,” as he expressed his declining years. Miss Expe- 
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rience and. Miss Verity still ran up the colors on the prescribed 
days and kept the old house “ well calked dnd seaworthy,” in 
religious observation of their father’s dying request. At the 
other end of High Street, down where the smell of cordage, 
marline, and fish mingled in the harbor breeze, stood the grocery, 
post-office, and candy-shop condensed in one low, rambling corner 
house. Here Silas Saunders, familiarly known as Si, diversified 
his daily duty of distributing the one mail and weighing out 
small quantities of his wares to the villagers, by distributing also 
the village news to the veterans of the sea who congregated 
there. It was a proof of his high social qualities that, in spite of 
his never having shipped for a voyage, no one in town enjoyed 
a greater popularity than Si Saunders. Another shining light of 
that portion of the community was little Bart, or Bartholomew, 
Ives, a person who had a reputation as a wit, and, like many 
greater folk, lived on his reputation. It was he who had dubbed 
the general meeting-place “ The Home for Little Wanderers ”—a 
flight of fancy which the wanderers themselves considered to be 
of the greatest brilliancy. On a morning in June Si Saunders 
sat upon his high stool, which was tipped back on two legs, his 
hands thrust deep into his pockets, eyeing with languid interest 
aman who had just entered. Bart Ives sat nursing his knee, 
with his eyes in the same direction. The new-comer was tall 
and lank, and loose-jointed to an extent that put one in mind of 
the wire-hung figures to be seen in museums. 

“T expect, ’Liphalet, that Mis’ Finch’s boarder’s come?” re- 
marked Si. “ Well, ye-es,” drawled Eliphalet in a tone that 
seemed to imply that she was only partly come. He knew too 
well the value of news to give it away unasked. ‘“ Young?” 
asked Bart. “ Ye-es, she’s young,” said Eliphalet. “ How’s she 
off fer looks?” queried Si. “I calculate you'll think she an’t 
bin left out when they was distributing,” said Eliphalet. “It 
don’t make sech a sight o’ difference whether she was or not,” 
said Grandsir Cooper from his place beside the molasses-barrel ; 
“J think ef a’ woman behaves herself, and looks good, that’s 
enough.” 

“There’s where you’re right, Grandsir,” said Bart emphati- 
cally ; “an’ I, for one, am glad to hear you say so.” The three 
men laughed at this sally, to appreciate the wit of which it was 
necessary to be previously acquainted with certain gossip about 
Grandsir’s past days. “ Eldrige’s her name, an’t it?” continued 
Si. “Ye-es—Miss Honor Eldrige,” answered Eliphalet. 


“Honor! I want’er know!” exclaimed Bart. “Kinder 
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cur’os name, now, an't it?” “Well, her name’s Honoria, as [| 
understand it,” said Eliphalet ; “ but she’s got ‘Honor’ marked 
on her things. I kind’er lifted the lid of one of her books an’. 
see it there.” “Is she a perfesser of religion?” demanded a 
bilious-looking man who had not spoken before. “ Well, there's 
religions an’ religions,” remarked Eliphalet significantly, “ an’ 
there’s them as perfesses religion, yet an’t Christians.” 

“Why, ’Liph, the young woman don’t worship golden calves, 
I expect,” said Bart smartly. Eliphalet turned his eyes slowly 
upon him. “I don’t know as it makes much difference whether 
she worships a calf or not,” he drawled: “she’s an i-dolater.” 
“Fer gracious sake!” cried Bart. ‘“ Yes, she’s a papist, an’ 
she’s a-going to that meeting-house down there along-shore, fer 
I heard her ask Mis’ Finch where ’twas,” said Eliphalet, with an 
approach to energy. “ Jerusalem!” cried Si, tipping his stool 
up straight and taking his hands out of his pockets. “Why, 
’"Liph, Mis’ Finch is a member in good an’ regular standin’, 
an’ she hadn’t ought—” “S’sh! here she comes,” whispered 
Bart. 

A soft rustling of skirts came around the corner; a figure clad 
all in white, with a beautiful face and quick, springing step, came 
into the store. “ Are there letters for Miss Eldrige?” she asked 
in a clear, sweet voice. “ No, ma’am, there an’t,” said Si prompt- 
ly. “Thank you. Eliphalet, Mrs. Finch wants you to kill the 
white hen, and told;me to ask you to hurry home,” said Honor, 
with an amused glance at “the Widow Finch’s” factotum. 
“Ye-es? Well, I'll go. Mornin’,” said Eliphalet, and slowly 
sauntered homeward. Honor walked away toward the shore. 
“It’s a pity, too, seems if,” said Grandsir Cooper, “fer she’s as 
pretty-spoken a woman as I ever see.” 

“Yes,” said the bilious man sharply, “an’ more’s the pity!” 
“ Well, I declare for’t,” said Si. “I s’pose they don’ know better, 
some of em.” “ That’s so, Si,’ said Bart, on whom the beautiful 
face had evidently made no slight impression. “ An’ I don’ 
know as we've any call to meddle.” A silence fell on the group 
after that, broken only by the entrance of little Dick Haskins, 
who bought a stick of peppermint candy. 

Meanwhile the object of all this interest walked on, uncon- 
scious of the conflicting emotions which she had aroused. 
Honor Eldrige had come to Allingtown for the rest and seclu- 
sion of which she felt the need. She wanted to think, she 
said, and room to think in. She had reached a time and place 
in her life where she felt that a choice must be made of the dis- 
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osition of the rest of it. She had been impressed with the 
feeling that there was work in the world for her to do, and she 
chose Allingtown to spend the summer in, with an instinctive 
desire to get away from all her friends and accustomed sur- 
roundings, in order to leave herself alone and watch the result. 
Her father had been dead since her childhood; she had been 
motherless since her eighteenth year, and she was twenty-five 
when she went to Allingtown. She had not married, though 
her youth and beauty made it seem a probable event, nor had 
she ever doubted her lack of vocation to a religious life. It told 
plainly her character that her name of Honoria was shortened 
by all who knew her into Honor; she was Honor Eldrige to 
all her little world. She walked along the shore, past the 
fishermen’s dories pulled up on the sand, past the lobster-cars, 
and the nets spread out in the sun, down to a more lonely 
part of the beach where were huddled together a small group 
of the cottages of fishermen—a little settlement of Portuguese 
families, with one French fisherman’s house in the midst of them. 
Not far from here, built on an overhanging promontory of 
rock, stood the little church of Our Lady, Star of the Sea. A 
very plain little wooden structure it was, but thither Honor 
bent her steps with a sense of going home. 

The priest who served had also the charge of two outlying 
parishes, and went from one to the other in the charge of his 
scattered flock, unmindful of his wasted form and failing health, 
which told so plainly of the fatal disease that had laid its hand 
on him. Nota brilliant man in any way, nor one that could, by 
his eloquence, convert the world, but one of those devoted and 
heroic priests whose number and virtues are at once the glory 
of the Catholic Church and the wonder of the outside world. 


II. 


Honor came home refreshed in body and soul. Mrs. Finch 
met her in the doorway. “Miss Experience and Miss Verity 
Alling have bin here to see you,” she remarked in a tone of 
dreary monotony. “I told ’em you was out, so they said they’d 
come again. They'll be asking you to tea next,” she added, as 
though that were the end of things to be endured. “I don’t 
think I shall mind that,” said Honor cheerfully, misled by the 
doleful tone. “Mind it? I should think you wouldn’t. There 
an’t no better folks nowhere than the Allings, an’ ef Miss Verity 
an’t a church-member I don’t expect you care.” 
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Mrs. Finch was not a cheerful person, but it was to be re. 
membered that she was “ the Widow Finch,” and her view of life, 
surrounded by a Calvinistic community, had not been enlivening. 
She was drab all over—her linsey-woolsey dress, her eyes, her 
complexion, and her thin hair, which she brushed down tight 
and knotted behind. However, she was scrupulously neat, 
which in New England parlance is almost equivalent to saying 
that she was sublimely virtuous, and she made bread that was a 
marvel of lightness. Miss Experience and Miss Verity fulfilled 
Mrs. Finch’s prediction and their own promise by calling again 
and inviting Honor to tea. They were charming, old-fashioned 
ladies, of a type that is becoming extinct. They wore black 
silk dresses with full, plain skirts, Canton crépe shawls that their 
father had brought them home from one of his voyages, and 
each carried a little black reticule with a smart steel snap, which 
held peppermint-drops and their ample handkerchiefs. Honor 
found Miss Verity particularly attractive; there was something 
in her brave, honest eyes that told the fitness of her quaint old 
name. To be invited to tea with the Allings was to be guaran. 
teed to the society of Allingtown ; it was the stamp on the metal. 
Miss Experience and Miss Verity were slow and cautious in 
giving their approbation to new-comers, especially to the sum- 
mer boarders who came and went. But the mother of the 
Misses Alling had been a Chandler, and the Chandlers and El- 
driges were connected, and, though Honor was a Catholic, it was 
a case of noblesse oblige—they must do their duty. 

Honor walked slowly up the High Street in the latter part 
of a beautiful afternoon. The branches of the elm-trees met in 
the middle of the street; the roadside bloomed with daisies; the 
wash of the incoming tide could be plainly heard from the har- 
bor below. Miss Experience and Miss Verity stood on the 
broad door-stone to meet her: to go down into the yard would 
have been undignified, to stay within doors inhospitable; to 
stand on the door-stone was the happy medium which Miss 
Experience and Miss Verity, doing all things right, struck. 
They took Honor in through the spacious hall; the broad 
staircase ran up at the back, and turned at a square landing 
half-way up. A large hair-cloth sofa, with claw feet, stood on 
the right, a great mahogany table on the left; far away at the 
end was the long, cherry-wood clock. Two models of ships sat 
in their rests suspended over each parlor door. 

“Yes,” said Miss Experience as Honor’s eyes rested on 
them, “those were my father’s ships. This is the Experience, the 
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first he ever commanded. She was named for me, and sailed 
for Barbadoes. The men mutinied on her second trip back, and 
my father was severely wounded. This one was the 7ruth. 
Verity would not have her called for her directly. She kept her 
name for—” “Sister Experience,” interrupted Miss Verity, 
with something very like a blush, “ Miss Eldrige is weary from 
her walk ; if you will take her into the parlor I will bring her a 
glass of wine.” 

“Sister Verity, I thank you for reminding me,” said Miss 
Experience. “ Be so good as to come this way, Miss Eldrige, 
and pardon my forgetfulness.” She threw open the door un- 
der the model of the good ship 7ruth, and Honor followed her 
meekly, inwardly wondering much for what Miss Verity had 
kept her name, and calling up mental visions of a gallant sailor 
lover. The light streamed in faintly through the closed blinds; 
the air of the unused room struck chill and a little musty on 
Honor’s face. Miss Experience walked across the long parlor 
and folded back the middle division of the blinds on the end win- 
dows. The light showed a velvet carpet in medallion figures, 
brocaded satin furniture rather faded, and wall-paper that repre- 
sented a tiger-hunt in the jungles of India. Miss Verity came 
in bringing a little silver salver, on which lay the glossiest of 
damask napkins, a shell-like china plate with a gilt band and 
spray of flowers in the centre, and a delicate Bohemian wine- 
glass with a tiny decanter to match, filled with home-made cur- 
rant wine. 

“T hope that you do not object to wine, Miss Eldrige,” she 
said. “It did not occur to me to ask you. This is of our own 
making, and we have always been accustomed to use wines on 
our table. I cannot make up my mind to its being an iniquitous 
manner of life, though I am assured many people so consider it.” 
“Indeed, Miss Verity, I think your currant-wine would dispel 
such scruples,” said Honor, “and your sponge-cake would melt 
the heart of a cynic. May I beg the recipe?” Miss Verity 
smiled with intense gratification: it is a short-cut to a woman's 
affections to ask for her recipes. “ My dear child,” said Miss 
Verity, “ I am quite ashamed to offer you that, for it does not do 
credit to that rule. It was made from one that came from my 
mother’s mother, who was a Bradford. I have an entire book of 
her cooking rules, and it would give me the greatest p?easure to 
let you copy them.” 

“Are you interested in curiosities, Miss Eldrige?” asked 
Miss Experience. “If you are, you might enjoy looking at this 
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cabinet.” Honor rose and crossed to her side of the room. “J 
should like it very much,” she said. ‘ Oh! what is that?” she 
cried ; for, lying amongst the sharks’ teeth, coral, and other relics 
of Captain Alling’s voyages, she spied a tarnished silver crucifix, 
“Tt is something that belonged to a young French sailor who 
sailed under my father,” said Miss Experience a trifle stiffly. 
Miss Verity came quickly across the room and stood by Honor’s 
side. “It is something in which you will be specially interested 
as a Catholic,” she said. “It belongs to me, and the story of 
its young owner’s death has made me feel always that I did not 
know enough of Roman Catholics.” “Oh! tell me, please,” 
cried Honor, turning a shining face toward Miss Verity. “Ex. 
cuse me first, Sister Verity,” said Miss Experience; “I wish to 
speak to Deborah.” 

“Well,” said Miss Verity, “I cannot explain the feeling 
better than by telling you that it has always seemed to me to be 
a blot on Christianity that in all the sects there is such a lack 
of zeal. I suppose that is why this young man’s death so im- 
pressed me. Be that as it may, he had shipped with my father 
for his health, which was but poor. When that was re-estab- 
lished his intention was to join the Jesuits and be a missionary 
to some heathen land. My father became very fond of him 
during the voyage, and always spoke in the highest terms of his 
virtue and Christian character. When they were half-way over 
a terrible storm arose, and a wave, sweeping over the deck, car- 
ried off a little child of about five years that my father had 
brought from India. Bonaventure saw him go, and _ hastily 
threw off his outer garments to spring after him. My father 
laid his hand upon his arm to detain him. ‘ Why, my boy,’ he 
said, ‘no creature can live in such a sea, and you cannot save 
the child.’ ‘I can baptize him when he rises,’ cried Bonaven- 
ture, ‘and my missionary work is here. Let me go, captain!’ 
He thrust this crucifix, which he wore around his neck, into my 
father’s hand and sprang from his grasp before he could prevent. 
They saw him rise up from the water, seize the child alive, and 
hold him up high above his head in triumph. Then a great 
wave came and swept them both from sight. The ship sailed 
around the spot all night, but, though the body of the child was 
found, the young apostle never rose again.” Miss Verity’s voice 
shook, and she touched the crucifix with reverence. ‘God 
knows,” she said, “ whether or no he died in vain, but such an 
end shames all the lives I ever knew.” Honor took the crucifix 
from her hand and kissed it tenderly. “Pray for me,” she 
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whispered. “ Dear Miss Verity,” she added, “ ‘greater; love 
than this hath no man.’” “Yes, I know,” said Miss Verity, 
“and I cannot believe as Experience does of a faith which can 
produce such a youth.” 

“Ah!” cried Honor. “Then he has not died in vain. Come 
with me, Miss Verity, and I will show you a life in our priest 
here that is like his death.” “Then I will,” said Miss Verity. 
“ Miss Verity,” said Deborah, the tall, angular maid-of-all-work, 
entering, “ Miss Experience sent me to bid you to tea.” “Come, 
my dear,” said Miss Verity. “ But first let me ask you to take 
this crucifix and wear it, as he did. It is in the wrong place 
here.” Honor took it and laid it in her bosom. Together she 
and Miss Verity left the room, but Honor’s heart was throbbing 
with joy and surprise. “ Here is my work,” she said to herself. 
“Who knows but that it was God’s hand that led me to Al- 
lingtown, and, when I thought I came to rest, he wanted me 
here?” 


III. 


Together with a growing friendship for the Allings, though 
more especially for Miss Verity, Honor began to be known and 
loved by the little fishing colony near the church. She would 
wander down on the rocks at half-tide, and sit by the hour with: 
thé music of the waves in her ears. The little, dark haired and 
eyed Portuguese children would swarm around her, for the 
beautiful lady did far more than teach them catechism and tales 
of the saints: she had a pocket that was filled with. bright can- 
dies, and which was inexhaustible. More than in the others 
Honor was interested in the little daughter of Antoine Bertier, 
the solitary French fisherman. His wife had given her life for 
the little Antoinette’s, and the child was growing up alone, with- 
out a mother’s care, and with little of her father’s, who had a 
hard battle to wrest from the waves enough to support him- 
self and the little one. , 

Accordingly Honor pitied the child and was kind to her, 
and Antoinette returned her a sort of adoration. The doleful 
Widow Finch began to feel something very like admiration for 
her boarder, but showed her weakness only by combating 
nearly everything Honor said. As for the group which haunted 
the post-office, Honor made a conquest of every man, beginning 
with Eliphalet-—who saw her more frequently than the rest 
through being the right-hand man of the Widow Finch—and 
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ending with the bilious man, who was blessed with a hysterical 
wife, and whose children, being much neglected, Honor had 
ministered to. ‘Mis’ Finch’s boarder” was, accordingly, very 
kindly looked upon by the Allingtown people, and her inter. 
course with Miss Verity spoken of hopefully, as a possible means 
of reclaiming her from error. 

Meanwhile Honor was cherishing precisely opposite hopes; 
she had taken Miss Verity to church with her and shown her 
the life of zealous self-sacrifice led by the priest whose days 
were so plainly numbered. What the effect of this had been 
Honor could not tell, for Miss Verity grew reticent, and never 
spoke again to Honor as she had in telling the story of the cruci- 
fix. And so the days of Honor’s summer in Allingtown glided 
by in peaceful companionship with the sea, the flowers, the lit. 
tle children, and the simple folk around her. June slipped into 
July, and there came one of those weeks of intense heat that 
‘sometimes fall upon the unprotected heads of sojourners on the 
New England coast. Day after day dawned without the longed- 
for easterly breeze that was to cool Allingtown. The sea lay 
motionless, like a sea of glass; the sky above was white and 
cloudless; the sun seemed to drop down the west at night, 
scorching the tree-tops, and the twilight and starshine brought 
no relief. The molasses in the barrel by which Grandsir Cooper 
- sat in Si Saunders’ store was found to have fermented, and 
Grandsir himself said that there had never been a spell of such 
weather in Allingtown, though old Captain Barnes considered 
the summer of ’25 to have been hotter. Miss Verity succumbed 
to the heat, and was ill in her own gentle and dignified way, 
Miss Experience taking care of her. Honor, too, was rather un- 
well, and felt that oppression of spirits, and sense of being walled 
in without future hope or present fulfilment, that comes upon 
one in such tropical days in a northern clime. 

On the seventh day of the heat Honor lay upon the bed in 
her little white room in languid weariness. The snowy muslin 
curtains hung motionless in the windows, but down in the west 
were piled ragged-edged clouds which seemed to promise a 
change in the weather at last. Honor lay and thought. “ After 
all,” she said, “1 was mistaken in thinking that there might be 
work in Allingtown for me to do. There has been no change 
in Miss Verity, and I am as far from arriving at any conclusions 
as whenI came. Well, Father Lufton used to say that if God 
wished us to do something he would be sure to let us know of 
. it; so I ought not to be uneasy.” She laid quietly a few mo- 
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ments, watching the curtains, which were beginning to sway 
gently. “ The breeze is coming,” she thought, and thought no 
more. How long she had slept she did not know, when there 
came into her slumber a sound of pounding and roaring. She 
lay still, with closed eyes, struggling back to consciousness with 
adim sense that such a noise was unusual, when she heard her 
name, “ Miss Honor!” called in such a tone that she instantly 
sprang to her feet fully awake. The room was quite dark; she 
could scarcely distinguish objects across it, except by the con- 
stant flashes of lightning. Outside the sky was yellow and 
green, yet no light came from it, and the roar of wind and rain 
was deafening. Honor groped her way to the door; Mrs. Finch 
and Eliphalet stood there, looking anxious. “ Fer land’s sakes!” 
cried the widow, “I begun to think you was struck.” ‘“ What’s 
the matter?” cried Honor. “Has anything . happened?” 
“Tony Bertier’s out in the storm in his dory,” said Eliphalet. 
“He would go’n spite er warnin’s, an’ no livin’ thing could stan’ 
such a sea. Ant’nette’s cryin’ fer him an’ fer you. She’s mos’ 
crazy; though how such a mite could understand beats me. 
They can’t do nothin’ with her, fer she can’t speak a word of 
English, she’s so scared, except your name an’ ‘ Papa.’” “T’ll 
go to her,”’ said Honor quickly, “ if you'll take me.” 

A look of relief came over Eliphalet’s face, for he had a 
warm heart under his uncouth form, and he was sorry for the 
child. ‘“ Well, you’re the right stuff!” he said emphatically ; 
“an’ Si was right an’ I was wrong, an’ I ask your pardon. He 
said you’d go.” “Go down and wait, Eliphalet,” said Honor, 
with a white face, ‘and I will be ready in ten minites.”’ She 
hastily wrapped herself in her “storm-dress,” as she had called 
it, and, taking a bottle of brandy, hastened away. It took some 
courage to face such a storm as was raging, and Honor walked 
rapidly in absolute silence, in which she could hear her heart 
beating. A knot of men surrounded poor Antoine’s cottage 
when she reached it, and they uncovered respectfully when she 
came and made room for her to pass. Antoinette sprang into 
her arms with a loud cry. “Ah! ma belle dame,” she cried. 
“Pauvre petite Antoinette!’”” Honor held her fast. “ Poor in- 
deed,” she said, as she kissed her and poured brandy through 
the little white, set lips, “for there is no one now in all the 
world but strangers to pity you.” The fury of the storm was 
spent, the wind lulled, and soon the sun broke through the 
drifting clouds. The little tree-sparrow broke into song, the 
flowers lifted up their heads brightly ; there was nothing but the 
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uprooted trees and seething ocean to tell of what had been; but 
the father of little Antoinette was gone beyond the call of her fee- 
ble voice, and Honor still sat in the little cottage and held her close. 

There was considerable conjecture afloat in the village as to 
what was to be done with Antoinette; the pastor of the “ first 
church,” which stood at the head of the common facing High 
Street, made it a subject of “special prayer,” and called a 
meeting after the prayer-meeting to discuss it. “‘ You see, my 
brethren,” he said, “that we should take some action in the 
matter. I have no authority for saying that it is so, but it 
seems to me not improbable that this papist young woman who 
is even now sojourning with Sister Finch will be likely to take 
the child away with her. It does appear to me, my brethren, 
that in the death of her two parents, but more especially in the 
violent taking-off of her father, we may discern the hand of the 
same Lord who guided the infant Moses into the household of 
Pharao. By this merciful dispensation of divine Providence 
the young Ann may be snatched like a brand from the burning.” 
The brethren concurred most heartily in this reasoning, but at 
the same time no one seemed to be ready to risk scorching their 
fingers by snatching the brand. 

At last one very lean and hard-featured sister arose and ad- 
dressed the meeting. “ No one seems to take it upon themselves 
to respond to Parson Bewgel’s call. I don’t pretend to be no 
better’n other folks, an’ the land knows I han’t got much of this 
world’s goods to boast of, but I know that it’s as little likely that 
a rich may’ll go to heaven as that a camel ’ll go through the 


_eye of a cambric-needle, an’ I thank the Lord fer it. I feel it im- 
pressed upon me that I’d ought ter care fer the orphan child, 


ef I de poor, ef nobody else will; besides that, I calculate to have 
some girl bound out to me to learn the tailoring business, an’ I 
guess she’ll more’n save her keep—she don’t appear very hearty. 
So ef nobody else of our people’ll take her, J will.” At the same 
time that Sister Flint was expressing her willingness to take 
poor little Antoinette Honor was sitting beside Miss Verity’s 
high-posted bedstead discussing the same question. “It seems 
to be my duty, Miss Verity,” she said. “I cannot help thinking 
that this is the work God has given me to do, especially because 
if I do not take her she will fall into the hands of some one here 
in the town and lose her faith; and that, you know, dear Miss 
Verity, would be a fearful thing.” Miss Verity blushed on her 
linen pillow-case. “I think it is your duty, Honor,” she said, 
“and you had better see about it to-morrow morning.” 
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IV. 


The following day Honor waited on the selectmen of the 
town to arrange the future of Antoinette Bertier. The doctor, 
a big, gruff, good-natured man, represented the august body. 
“You are too late, my dear young lady,” he said. “ Mrs. Flint 
has already applied for the child, and the matter has been 
settled.” Honor looked aghast. ‘“ You seem to be sorry,” said 
the doctor; “why do you care? A child is not such a desirable 
piece of property for a young lady to possess.” ‘It is not that, 
but I must have her,” cried Honor. “ Don’t you think Mrs. 
Flint will give her up?” “Can't say, I’m sure,” said Dr. Hart 
grufly. “You must settle it between you. Look here!” he 
added, with a sudden change of manner, “I don’t mind helping 
you. That woman’s name feebly expresses her nature. Poor 
little Antoinette will be half-starved and worked to death. 
There is not a vulnerable point in Mrs. Flint’s feelings, except 
her purse. If you go to her and offer money for her bargain— 
that is, if you care enough to do it—I am sure you will get the 
child.” “I'll go at once,” cried Honor, “if you will tell me 
where she lives.” “I will send my boy with you. Here, Jimmy, 
take Miss Eldrige to Mrs. Flint’s house.” “I thank you more 
than I can say,” said Honor gratefully, putting out her hand. 
The doctor shook it heartily. “ Wait till you find out what a 
scrape I’ve helped you into before you say that,” he said. “I 
declare, I should like to make a diagnosis of your case, for I 
never saw a girl just like you before.” 

Honor laughed and hastened away. She found Mrs. Flint 
finishing a vest, and she looked up at Honor over her spectacles 
as she waxed her thread. “Mrs, Flint,” said Honor, going 
straight to the point with considerable tact, “I hear that you 
have decided to ‘bring up little Antoinette Bertier. Now, that 
is very good of you, but I believe that you think it will be quite 
adrain upon your income, and it will be some years before so 
young a child can be of service to you. Though I may not be 
as competent as you to bring upa child well, I am willing to 
undertake it; so, if you agree, I will relieve you of Antoinette, 
and give you this hundred-dollar bill as a compensation for any 
help she might have given you later.” 

Mrs. Flint looked greedily at the crisp note which Honor 
waved temptingly before her as she spoke. But she was a Yan- 
kee and had faith in haggling. “Well, no, I guess not,” she 
said. “Money an't-but dross, and I’m sorter set on the idee now 
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I've took it up. No, I'll keep the child.” The eager look in 
her eyes did not escape Honor. “ Very well,” she said, “ you 
know best, of course; and, after all, it saves me much responsi- 
bility. Good-morning, Mrs. Flint!” She turned as if to go, 
“ Hold on!” said Mrs. Flint. Honor paused, but did not turn 
back. “I like to accommodate, and mebbe I hadn’t ought’er re- 
fuse money when it’s offered me by one of your persuasion,” said 
Mrs. Flint. “Would you give it to the pope if I didn’t take 
it?” “It is not improbable,” said Honor, with dancing eyes. 
“Well, now, when you look at it that way, perhaps it’s my 
dooty,” said Mrs. Flint. “ It does seem to me Parson Bewgel 'd 
say ’twas even better to keep one hundred dollars from the 
Pope of Rome than ter fetch up that child Protestant. Yes, you 
may leave it. I’ll give her up.” Honor came back to the doc- 
tor laughing, but victorious. The matter was arranged, the 
necessary papers made out, and Honor went home to her little 
room at Mrs. Finch’s, no longer without an object in life, but 
charged with the care of a human soul. 

The little Antoinette was not well; she lost some of the color 
from her cheeks and the elasticity from her step. Dr. Hart 
said that she was suffering from the shock of the day of her 
father’s death and his imperfectly understood absence. Follow- 
ing his advice, Honor made arrangements for an earlier depar- 
ture from Allingtown than she had at first intended. The little 
group at the corner-grocery bade her a regretful farewell. “I 
han’t had sech an interest in any one’s letters sence before I mar- 
ried my wife, an’ she was away to the seminary,” said Si Saun- 
ders, as he shook her hand. The little Portuguese bade her 
good-by with streaming eyes, and would willingly have left their 
brothers and sisters to be in Antoinette’s place, going with “the 
beautiful lady.” The priest blessed her fervently. “Farewell, 
my child,” he said. “Ido not think we shall meet again on earth, 
but you may carry away with you the recollection of a summer 
well spent, and my last days will be made easier by the many 
comforts you have given me.” 

Miss Experience’s good-by was stately as her every action, 
but cordial. “ You have afforded us many pleasant hours, Miss 
Eldrige,” she said, “and I sincerely trust that we shall meet 
again.” Miss Verity kissed her tenderly. “Good-by, my dear 
Honor!” she cried. ‘“ You have been a blessing to me this sum- 
mer, not less than to this orphan child, and I want to write to 
you.” Eliphalet drove her to the station in an open wagon, and 
showed his grief by refusing to let any one help him with the 
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trunks. Mrs. Finch bade her farewell in a characteristic manner. 
“Here’s some bread and butter an’ cheese to eat in the cars,” 
shesaid. ‘ An’ I made this batch o’ doughnuts particular fer the 
little un. An’ I jest want’er tell you that, ef you want ter come 
ter Allin’town nex’ summer, I'll find a place fer you ef I have ter 
sleep in the barn.” The locomotive puffed and snorted, the train 
quivered all over and got under way. The last glimpse Honor 
had of the little town Eliphalet was waving his hat on the plat- 
form, and over beyond the High Street the sea lay shining back 
to the sun; then a sudden turn in the road shut it from her sight. 

Honor had much to occupy her during the following autumn 
and winter, and she had little time to think of her new friends in 
Allingtown. Sometimes she wondered that Miss Verity did not 
fulfil her promise of writing ; but, though she felt a great desire 
to hear from the good little lady, her many other cares drove the 
thought from her mind. In the latter part of March a letter 
came directed in a neat, old-fashioned hand, and bearing the Al- 
lingtown post-mark. “ Miss Verity!” Honor cried as she tore 
open the envelope. “How glad I am that she has written at 
last.” 


“My dear Honor,” the letter ran, “you may have wondered at my 
silence. I have waited to know exactly what to tell you, though I might 
have said much when I bade you farewell. The village news is incon- 
siderable, and every one in whom you would be interested remains the 
same except myself. I have undergone the greatest of changes, of which I 
write to tell you. What I saw in you in this little church here and in our 
saintly father impressed me profoundly, coming as it did in addition to my 
previous half-formed inclination which the death of the young French- 
man had given me, I did not like to say this to you when you were here, 
though I might have done so. 

“I have been to the church a good deal this winter, and have cultivat- 
ed my slight acquaintance with the priest, thereby greatly grieving my 
good sister, and occasioning, I am certain, much talk amongst the town- 
folk. At last—oh! how can I tell you? Well, the father had failed in 
health considerably during the severe weather. One stormy night in 
February there came a call for him to go to give the last sacraments to a 
dying man. - His housekeeper vainly tried to restrain him, telling him that 
it would surely end his days. Our saint answered: ‘Our Lord would have 
died for this one man; I must follow him.’ He went, and arrived there 
safely and in time; but going home, worn and weakened by buffeting the 
storm, a terrible hemorrhage overcame him, and he sank in the snow. He 
was found there in the morning and carried home, where he lingered a 
few days and died—not before he had baptized me, however, who pre- 
sented myself to him immediately. I could not fail to recognize the fruit 
of the same teaching in these two deaths and in your life, as well as in this 
life that has just ended so sublimely. Now I am a Catholic, and I cannot 
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realize my present position nor what has come to me. Sister Experience 
has said little after the first announcement I made to her of my intention. 
She has too fitting a sense of her duty to let the outside world know of the 
coldness which I may tell you exists between us. I hope the news I send 
you may be as welcome to you as I believe it will be, and that you are 
yourself well and happy. Our father sent you by me his dying blessing 
and gratitude for your kindness to him. Present my affectionate remem- 
brance to little Antoinette, whom, I hope, is well. Believe me with senti- 
ments of affection 
“ Your sincere friend, © VERITY ALLING,” 


Honor laid down the letter with streaming eyes and smiling 
lips. “My dear father,” she whispered, “and my dear Miss 
_ Verity. Come here, my Antoinette,” she said, as the child ran 
into the room. “God is very good, my darling, and he raises up 
saints everywhere,” she cried, as she snatched her up in her 
arms. ‘“ He feeds his flock sheltered safe in the fold, and when 
he sees one of his sheep or his little lambs who has lost her way 
he himself goes softly down the by-ways to bring her back.” 





NEW MEXICO AND HER PUEBLOS. 


THE term fueblo in the Spanish language signifies people. 
The plural of pueblo is pueblos. It is also the term in com- 
mon use to designate bodies of Indians, of manners, customs, and 
history unlike those Indians who are known as savages or bar- 
barians and lead a predatory and roving life as wild tribes not 
yet reduced to the ways of civilized men. The Pueblo is in- 
cluded in the race of the North American Indians only from a 
mistake made in the beginning and perpetuated through time. 
There is no distinction of race more perceptible than that which 
exists between the Pueblo and the lawless freebooter who from 
time immemorial has been his enemy. 

The long, low, grass-grown mounds which lie in the se- 
questered valleys and beside streams in the remotest regions of 
New Mexico are all that now remain to trace the outlines of 
many of those cities whose very names are forgotten and whose 
last burgher died four hundred and ninety years ago. Those 
mementos of a history upon which mankind can but speculate, 
and which is eternally lost, are the walls which protected the 
homes of the remote ancestors of the Indian farmers of the val- 
ley of the Rio Grande. The Pueblo is the small remainder in 
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North America—at least so it seems—of the great people whose 
historic king and god was Montezuma, who founded the Mexi- 
can capital, who built the colossal temples of Central America, 
who had a written literature and a religion not utterly pagan, 
and who were found by the Spanish conquerors a brave and 
prosperous people. 

In contradistinction from the Indian as we usually know him 
here in the West—wild and ferocious, roving and homeless—the 
Pueblo is essentially a farmer, and was found so by his con- 
querors. All his inclinations and tastes are peaceful. In his in- 
timate knowledge of his business, his laborious patience, his 
industrious contentment in what the sunshine brings and the 
soil yields, he is the model farmer of America, and reminds one 
of all that has been said and written of the patient husbandman 
of Egypt and China. It is astonishing to note that he is an un- 
conscious teacher of those whose ancestors were his conquerors. 
The whole curious routine of Mexican husbandry is borrowed 
from the Pueblo. His plough is made of two pieces of wood, the 
one mortised to the other at such an angle as makes at once the 
coulter and the beam. Sometimes, indeed, it is only the crotch 
of a tree found suited for the purpose. Fastened to this are 
the long-horned, gaunt, patient oxen, yoked together by a 
straight piece of wood bound with thongs to the horns. As 
one sees the brown-faced son of toil, holding his rude plough 
by its one straight handle, walking beside the lengthening mark 
which can scarcely be called a furrow, through the low field 
yet wet and shining from recent inundations, urging his beasts 
with grotesque cries and a long rod with a sharpened point, 
one can hardly help thinking that the rude wood-cuts which 
illustrate Oriental agriculture in the Bible commentaries have 
walked out of their pages and are here before him. 


“The Pueblo,” wrote my friend Dean Monaghan, at one time editor of 
the Kansas Magazine, now American consul to Havana, “has modelled the 
universal architecture of the country where he dwells. The low houses of 
sun-dried brick, with earthen roof and earthen benches and beds and floors, 
had an origin far back of the Conquest, and, though somewhat modified 
by it, are by no means the result of Spanish ideas of taste. But the Pueblo, 
a farmer by nature, had from time immemorial been surrounded by his 
enemy, the Apache. Therefore the cluster of houses which formed the 
common village was each one acastle. The Pueblo made no doors, and 
when he and his family retired for the night they climbed a ladder to the 
roof and drew the stairway after them.” 


The Pueblos, once so numerous and powerful, at present in- 
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habit twenty-six villages, situated principally in the valley of 
the Rio Grande; and the whole population, as computed in the 
Catholic Directory for 1883, is laid down at ten thousand souls— 
a low estimate, but not far from the truth. These are every- 
where the nuclei of a farming community. A number of the 
pueblos I have visited have large orchards of peaches and apri- 
cots, with rich clusters of grapes as well as low-lying fields. 
All these, with immense pains and labor, are surrounded with 
almost inaccessible walls or fences. The Pueblo shuts in his 
life from the world and delights in isolation. His curious house 
and closely-fenced garden are not so from mere motives of 
fear. It may have been so in olden times, but not now. He 
is bent upon isolation amid the thousand changes which en- 
croach upon him, and he humbly passes away to join his fathers 
without a memento, a monument, or a word of history. The 
predatory Apache, the conquering Spaniard, the Yankee, peer- 
ing curiously over his garden-wall, have been there in vain; he 
clings to ancient habits, intensely occupied with the details of 
the humblest of all lives, and, most of all, content. With all this 
it will appear strange to no one that, although a Catholic at 
heart, he still clings to his ancient faith that in the light of some 
radiant morning the immortal Montezuma, high-priest of the sun 
and king of the faithful, riding upon an eagle, will come again 
from the east bringing deliverance with him. 

I visited the pueblo of San Juan at harvest-time. All was in 
a bustle. Far down the sandy valley stand the long lines of yel- 
low walls surrounding the fields with their golden harvest, while 
at the right glitter the slimy pools of the Rio Grande under the 
noonshine. The settlement, with its village and church in the 
centre, is large and pretty ; the fields are east of the pueblo, and 
the space between it and the river is filled with luxuriant gar- 
dens. On every hand are evidences of unwonted activity. 
The cumbrous carts, with frame-work of osier, and wheels made 
of a section of some large a/amo, how] dismally upon their oilless 
axles as they pass you by on the roadside, to return freighted 
with yellow bundles. In the fields on either side the reapers 
wade slowly along, patiently decapitating each yellow stalk. 
They use no machinery, but, the simple sickle in hand, they go 
on cutting by handfuls. 

Some distance ahead a cloud of dust and straw is tossed high 
in the air. You hear curious noises: you are in sight of a primi- 
tive threshing-machine. Around a circular space some twenty- 
five feet in diameter tall poles are set in the ground, and be- 
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tween these, from one to the other, are stretched strips of raw- 
hide. Within the ground is bare and hard, and the newly-cut 
wheat piled there is being trodden out by some twenty unbridled 
burros. The little urchins kick and halloo in the straw outside 
the enclosure, like urchins in a straw-pile anywhere in the world, 
and men and women in the centre of the ring so work upon the 
sensibilities of the burros with kicks and shouts, and sundry long 
poles, that they go as fast and furious as medizeval witches. To 
a man unaccustomed to such things there is ever something in- 
describably ludicrous in the long ears and solemn countenances 
of the beasts. As you watch these thus treading out the wheat 
you see that they are intent, with their long ears laid backward, 
upon revenging upon each other with their flying heels the 
thwacks of their masters. Sometimes, instead of donkeys, it isa 
flock of sheep or goats which are used as a threshing machine. 

Yet a little further and the scene is different. The children, 
with the revengeful burros and the sheep and the goats, have 
vanished altogether, and a few stoical persons are occupied 1 in 
an operation often spoken of in Holy Writ—they are winnowing 
the wheat. They stand by the fence, old men and old women, 
and anon with a small broom sweep up each scattered grain as 
it falls beyond the heap. 

The Pueblos anciently formed four distinct nations speaking 
as many languages—namely, the Piros, Teguas, Queres, and Ta- 
gnos or Tanos. But the villages of the latter have gone to ruin 
and the population passed away, or if any of them remain they 
have been incorporated with other pueblos. The Pueblos still 
live in rather small communities, distinct from the Mexican 
population, and are governed by their own local customs and 
laws. Each. village is distinct from others, and there is no com- 
mon bond of union between them. Their officers are a governor, 
a justice of the peace, or a/calde, a constable to execute the laws, 
a council of wise men, and a cacigue, generally the oldest man of 
the pueblo, if not incapacitated by age, who can bring any one, 
even the governor, to punishment, if deserved. These are the 
civil officers; generally there is also a war-captain, who attends 
to military affairs. 

Such a thing as a member of a pueblo not almost cheerfully 
submitting to a deserved punishment is unknown. I remember, 
two years ago, the governor of the pueblo of Tejugne, a fine 
young man, had the misfortune, while transacting some business 
in Santa Fé, to get intoxicated, and in that state to become up- 
roarious. He was arrested by the police and lodged in jail. 
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The next morning the council of wise men called upon the au- 
thorities of the city, obtained his release, and in silence returned 
to the pueblo; there he was judged by the caczgue and con- 
demned to flogging. A few days after I met him and asked 
him: “Well, how did you fare?” “It was my fault, padre; | 
deserved it.” And that was all. 

In religion they are Catholics. Many pueblos, and many 
members of each pueblo, follow conscientiously and most ear. 
nestly the tenets of the mother church. There is no doubt, 
however, that some of them mix up old superstitions with the 
faith in which they have been brought up. It is a known fact 
that there are many who believe that Montezuma will come 
one day in a chariot of fire to deliver them from the yoke of the 
Spaniards. There is no doubt either that in some pueblos—it 
may be in very few—there is still kept an es¢ufa with a huge 
serpent, fed on the flesh of animals, particularly of the rabbit; 
that the Montezuma fire is kept by a few appointed for that pur- 
pose. Still, all these things are dying away. Among them, as 
among all peoples, you find unbelievers who fulfil only exteriorly 
the duties of Christianity. Of late years great efforts were made 
to pervert the Pueblos to Protestantism. Sectarian schools were 
established, and some children were even sent East, though 
‘under the promise of placing them in Catholic schools. God 
alone knows what efforts the venerable Archbishop of Santa Fé, 
the Most Rev. J. B. Lamy, and his clergy have made, and at what 
expense, to preserve them from ravenous wolves. Thank God! 
there is a change in the administration, and we hope that an era 
of candor and impartiality will dawn upon the Pueblos. We ask 
no favors, but only insist that, as they are all Catholics, their faith 
be not tampered with. 

The Pueblos, as we know them, are a quiet and orderly peo- 
ple, and form a meritorious class of the population of the Terri- 
tory. They are industrious and frugal, and live in harmony with 
each other and the surrounding Mexican population. <A few 
hundred acres of land belong to each pueblo, which for purposes 
of cultivation is parcelled out to the respective families. They 
raise grains, vegetables, and fruits, manufacture some wine, and 
possess considerable flocks and herds. They cultivate by means 
of irrigation. They have retained in a great measure their. abo- 
riginal costume, and dress either in skins or woollen goods of 
their own manufacture. Their food is simple and wholesome, 
consisting mainly of beans, pepper (chz/e), and corn-meal, which 
are prepared in a manner peculiar to themselves. Like the 
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Mexicans, they have the forti//a and the atole. The ‘ortilla is 
simply a cake of dough dried up in a pan, and the afol/e is a mix- 
ture of corn-meal with water, to which a little salt has been 
added. 

Not a few persons believe that the Pueblos, or, as they are 
often called, the sedentary Indians, of New Mexico were reclaim- 
ed from a wild state and settled in villages by the Spaniards. 
No doubt they were reclaimed from a very wild state; many 
of them were cannibals; all, or nearly all, offered human sacri- 
fices. The horrors and immoralities of their sacrifices amidst 
dances cannot be written. These horrors and this immorality 
the Spaniards could not, of course, tolerate, and this was the 
principal cause of so many risings of the Pueblos against their 
masters. At every rising they returned to their idols, their 
dances, their estufas, and their Montezuma fires. As to their 
having been placed in villages by the Spaniards, no one believes 
it who has read the history of the country. The conquerors 
found them in villages, and even cities, some of them large enough 
to be compared by old chroniclers to the city of Mexico. The 
Seven Cities, Cibola, Tiguex, Cicuyé, Quivira, Jemez, and hun- 
dreds of others are names of cities well known. 

At the time of the cession of New Mexico to the United 
States—which passed over the sedentary and solitary Pueblo, 
as the gentle breeze upon the surface of yonder lake—a change 
was made in their political status. Whereas until then they 
had been more or less under the subjection of Mexico, now the 
government of the United States fixed the land which each 
pueblo should possess at three miles square. But they have 
not the power of selling or alienating their lands; they are the 
perpetual usufructors of their land, and no more. As for the In- 
dian, whether his Zata was in Mexico or in Washington made 
but little difference.* 

The Pueblo, although quiet and contented, has, however, one 
great anxiety: it is about his religion. He has stood firm 
against all attempts to meddle with it; and to-day I see that as 
the new agents visit the Pueblos one after another to get ac- 

* The donation of lands to the Pueblos dates as far back as 1523, two years after the Con- 
quest, when Charles V. of Spain authorized the viceroys and governors to grant a certain quan- 
tity of land to each village, and this was done to conciliate so powerful a people. In 1533 the 
mountains, pastures, and waters were made common to both Spaniards and Indians, In June, 
1587, Philip II. confirmed to each pueblo, or village, eleven hundred varas square of land, which 
was afterwards increased to a league square. Many decrees were afterwards given for the 
same purpose, but forbidding the Indians the sale of their lands, the fee simple remaining with 


the crown of Spain, from which it passed to the government of Mexico, and subsequently to 
the United States by the treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo. 
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quainted with them, the first question the Pueblos ask is about 
their religion; and when the agent tells them that their religion 
shall never be interfered with, that it is protected by the Zaza 
in Washington, they applaud and form joyous dances around 
him. However superstitious he may be, the Pueblo isa Catho. 
lic and desires to remain so. May the government give us the 
means of instructing them better, of doing more for them, and 
it will have conferred a great blessing upon its Indian children, 

It would be interesting to inquire about the probable origin 
of the Pueblo Indians and whence they came. There are two 
theories on this subject: the one, that they are of Aztec origin; 
and the other, that they are the remains of a Toltec colony. Ac. 
cording to a common tradition, when the Aztecs peopled New 
Mexico they came from the north or northwest, and only 
reached their new homes in the valley of Anahuac after a 
period of one hundred and fifty years, halting from time to time 
and building villages and cultivating the earth. Castafieda is of 
opinion that they came from the northwest. If such is the 
case—and I see absolutely nothing to the contrary—some of the 
migrating Aztecs must have remained in New Mexico and not 
moved on with the main body. There is a tradition among 
them that they are the people of Montezuma, and, as I remarked 
above, many of the Pueblos even to-day expect him to return 
and restore them to their primitive state. Such Pueblos keep 
the estufa, or stove—an underground room where, they say, is 
kept constantly burning the fire of Montezuma until he returns, 
and yearly some three or four young men are elected to keep 
that fire burning. It is said that they are forbidden to leave the 
estufa in daylight, although they may come out at night; they 
are forbidden the use of marriage if in that state, and the en- 
trance of any house, not excepting their own, is forbidden them. 
These are all hearsays, because it is impossible to gain any de- 
tails from the Indians. At certain epochs, too, the entrance to 
their pueblo is forbidden to every stranger, and it is surmised 
that at those times those who are only xominal Catholics engage 
in their old pagan dances. All these things were practised by 
the Aztecs of Mexico. 

Baron Humboldt contends that the language of the Aztecs 
differed materially from that of the Pueblos of our times, with- 
out, however, deciding the question; whereas Albert Gallatin is 
of opinion that they are of Toltec origin. The fact of the dif- 
ference of language may be; still, there seems to be very little 
doubt that the Pueblos and the Aztecs of old are one and the 
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same race; the similitude of their manners and customs, their 
modes of building and living, would argue an identity. As for 
their language, it is no argument, as in the lapse of time many 
words are dropped off and new ones coined, particularly since 
they have been commingling with the Spaniards. 

But what became of all these inhabitants of the country so 
powerful and numerous at the time of Coronado, when the pro- 
vince of Tiguex alone is said to have held forty thousand ? 


“The most reasonable conclusion,” says Bandelier,* “‘ that can be ar- 
rived at is that they were exterminated by the Spaniards upon their re- 
occupation of the country. Though history is silent as to the complete 
operations of the Spaniards upon their return to New Mexico; yet it isa 
fact established by documentary evidence that a relentless war was waged 
against the Indians, and a number of tribes are spoken of as being en- 
gaged in certain battles, of which tribes we know nothing at the present 
day; and in some instances it is stated that some tribes sued for peace and 
promised obedience to the rule of the conquerors, for which they received 
grants of lands that they at present occupy. The inhabitants of Gran 
Quivira, Abo, and Quarro would be among the first that the Spaniards 
would meet on their reoccupation of the country, and there is every reason 
to believe that they were exterminated by the incensed invaders,” 


» I doubt very much this last statement, as we have exactly the 
route followed by Vargas from El Paso to Santa Fé when he 
came to reoccupy the country. He carried before his army 
wherever he went a statue of the Blessed Virgin Mary; and 
wherever he camped he built a little adobe oratory, where he 
placed the Madonna. I have seen such oratories, particularly 
the one situated near Agua Fria, five miles from Santa Fé, and 
respected to-day by the Mexicans under the name of /os palacios. 
His route led him by the Rio Grande, and when, reaching Santa 
Fé, he found the city occupied by numerous Indian troops massed 
upon the J/asa, he established his camp on the spot where now 
stands the chapel of Our Lady of the Rosary, and there he built 
a palacio, which he left under the care of some soldiers. He 
attacked the Indians; the day was consumed in this battle, with- 
out success on either side. He then, with his followers, made a 
vow to have annually the statue of Mary carried from the 
church to the pa/acio, if he should gain the victory. The next 
day he drove the Indians upon the loma northeast of the city, 
and finally routed them. This now continues to be fulfilled to 
this day, and yearly, on the third Sunday after Pentecost, the 
Statue is carried with great pomp and chanting from the ca- 
thedral to the church of Our Lady of the Rosary, where it is left 


* Historical Introduction to Justitut Archéologigue, Note on Gran Quivira, p. 33. 
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ten days, and then brought back, accompanied by a vast multi- 
tude of people. What became of the thousands of Indians mass. 
ed in Santa Fé to resist him we cannot tell, but no doubt many 
of them perished by the sword, and the grass-grown mounds 
that we meet at every step tell the silent story of past valor, 
activity, and life. It is only to be regretted that so few facts can 
be determined with certainty. It is hoped that the efforts now 
made by the Historical Society of New Mexico will unearth 
many facts hidden from the historian. 

Let us now briefly survey the ethnography of New Mexico, 
as established by the investigation of the years 1540-43. We 
find the sedentary Indians of New Mexico agglomerated in the 
following clusters: 1. Between the frontier of Arizona and the 
Rio Grande, from west to east: Zuni, Acoma, with possibly La- 
guna. 2. Along the Rio Grande, from north to south, between 
Sangre de Cristo and Mesilla; Taos, Picuries, Tzhua, Queres, Ti- 
guas, Piros. 3. West of the Rio Grande valley: Jemez, including 
San Diego and Cia. 4. East of the Rio Grande: Tanos, Pecos. 
Around these “ pueblos” then ranged the following wild tribes: 
in the northwest the A/aches, in the northeast the Zeyas, in the 
east the Querechos, in the south the /umanos and the Tobosas. 

If now we compare the localities of 1540 with the present 
sites of the pueblos of New Mexico, it is evident that the Zuni, 
Tiguas, Queres, Jemez, Tehua, and Taos still occupy, if not the 
identical houses, at least the same tribal grounds. The Acoma 
have chosen new localities. The Piros have removed to the 
frontier of Mexico; the Pecos are extinct as a tribe; of the Tanos 
and Picuries a few remain on their ancient soil. Mr. Bandelier * 
says of New Mexico: 


“Tt is the only region on the whole continent where the highest type 
of culture attained by its aborigines—the village community in stone or 
adobe buildings—has been preserved on the respective territories of the 
tribes. These tribes have shrunk, the purity of their stock has been af- 
fected, their customs and beliefs encroached upon by civilization. Still, 
enough is left to make of New Mexico the objective point of serious, prac- 
tical archzologists; for besides the living Pueblo Indians, besides the 
numerous ruins of their past, the very history of the changes they have 
undergone is partly in existence, and begins three hundred and forty years 
ago with Coronado’s adventurous march.” 


One industry I did not mention above ought not, however, be 
forgotten: it is the manufacture of pottery. Nearly all the pot- 
tery used in New Mexico is of Pueblo manufacture. The vases 


* Institut Archéologigue, p, 28, 
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and other articles they make are of classic and Biblical shapes, 
and in passing by fountains and streams throughout New Mexico, 
looking at the women carrying jars of water gracefully poised 
on their heads, you may daily and hourly see Vernet’s beautiful 
picture of “ Rebecca at the Well”’ repeated in life. Sometimes, 
however, although always with classical paintings, the objects 
manufactured are grotesque, and are even wanting in decency. 


“The ancient Indian and Pueblo work of this description,” wrote the 
late Col. James F. Meline,* “is said to have been finer than the modern, 
and I am satisfied of the fact from inspection of the fragments I gathered 
among the ruins of the old pueblo of San Marcos. The geometric figures 
and designs prevail of late years. Nevertheless they still possess and use 
the elements of decorative art, as applied to pottery, precisely as we find 
them among the ancient Greeks and Egyptians—the lines straight or spiral, 
waving, inverted, arched, involute or evolute, the scroll and cross carved, 
fillet and trefoil. The repetition of all these well-defined and antique forms 
is certainly not accidental, but how and why they happen to be found 
here is a question that can hardly be discussed by a cavalryman on a 


march,” 


The question has puzzled more men than the “ cavalryman 
ona march.” It is a serious question to ask: Who are the Pue- 
blos? We can answer pretty readily, and without much fear of 
mistake: They are Aztecs. But who were the Aztecs? Here 
commences the difficulty. Should I be allowed an opinion, I 
would say that they may possibly be the ten dost tribes of Israel, 
or parcels of such. 

A strange phenomenon is to behold the ruins of large pue- 
blos, which certainly contained hundreds, even thousands, of in- 
habitants, at points now entirely destitute of water, and to 
which water cannot be brought from any present source, the 
nearest water being miles away. Such is the case with Gran 
Quivira, once a large pueblo, of modern date, built by the Fran- 
ciscans—a pueblo of vast proportions, and at the distance of fif- 
teen miles from any available water. This Quivira is not the 
same as the one sought for so long by Coronado and Espejo, and 
not found. The Indians of that Quivira told Coronado that they 
passed through Taos seventy-five miles north of Santa Fé, where- 
as the Gran Quivira is about the same distance southeast. 

Of course many theories have been broached. One is a 
theory held by the Indians themselves. They have a legend that 
when Montezuma disappeared he told them water. would be 
wanting until his return, and that then only they would have 


* Two Thousand Miles on Horseback, p. 232. 
VOL. XXXIX.—6 
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water. But, passing over these fables, I say that the phenomenon 
is no uncommon one in this region. I have seen several such 
cases; one in particular at La Cienega, ten miles from Santa Fé, 


-in the Cerrillos district. At that point a stream of water, fur. 


nished by two springs and running to the distance of about a 
mile at all seasons of the year, which has never been known to 
dry within the memory of the oldest inhabitant, has, within the 
last few years, entirely disappeared; and even digging to a con- 
siderable depth in the bed of the late springs fails to find the 
stream, or the channel by which it has so mysteriously disap. 
peared.* 


“To those at all familiar with the cretaceous formation of the south- 
eastern portion of New Mexico, and who have seen the numerous rivers 
that flow hundreds of inches of water within a few yards of where they 
make their first appearance, and the total disappearance of these streams 
within a few miles ; who have seen the water flowing in caves and subter- 
raneous streams, and the fact that the whole country is cavernous, can 
easily imagine the possibility of a stream acting upon its cretaceous bed, 
and eventually wearing a channel to connect with some immense cavern, 
and disappearing at once from the surface beyond all reach of human 


power.” t¢ 


Let us hope that men with knowledge and means will under- 
take the history of the pueblos in New Mexico, and thus bring 
to light facts of the highest importance for this fair country, 
which at no distant time is destined to be the health-resort of 
thousands who are suffering in the crowded cities of the East, 


-whereas here, with a climate that can be compared with no 


other climate ; with high mountains, snow-capped, and bases cov- 
ered with the f7xo real; mountain rivers with water as clear as 
crystal, filled with the sparkling trout; amidst countless ruins of 
the most interesting character, both the mind and the body can 
find ample and agreeable employment. 


* Bandelier, p. 32. 
¢ Willison’s General Description in field notes of the survey of 1872 made in New Mexico by 
the United States. 
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ARMINE. 
CHAPTER XXXIX. 


NEVERTHELESS Egerton was right in his instinct. Armine 
had been the topic of conversation between M. de Marigny and 
D’Antignac, though the former, in his slight hesitation, had felt 
no inclination to allude to the fact. Nothing, indeed, could have 
been farther from his intention; yet when he spoke of the hour 
spent alone with his friend it was impossible not to pause for an 
instant over the recollection of the discussion which had for its 
subject the person to whom he spoke, and the nature of which 
would so greatly have amazed that person. For he had greeted 
D’Antignac by saying: 

“TI have come because I hoped to find you alone, and because 
I wish to tell you of a decision at which I have arrived.” 

“A decision relating to yourself?”’ D’Antignac asked, full of 
interest at once. 

“To myself—yes,” the vicomte answered. “And also relat- 
ing to another in whom your interest is as great as in myself—to 
Mlle. Duchesne.”’ 

D’Antignac looked at him sitently for an instant. Then he 
said ina grave tone: “ You are thinking of marrying her, is it 
not so?” 

“Yes,” the other answered quietly, “I have been thinking of 
it for some time, but I have now passed that pojnt. I have re- 
solved upon it—that is, I have resolved upon offering myself, un- 
less you believe that there is no hope for me.” 

“My dear friend,” said D’Antignac, “I not only believe, I 
know, that there is no hope for you, and I wish that I had spoken 
sooner to tell you so.” 

The calm positiveness of his tone startled the vicomte. “How 
can you know?” he asked. 

“By a very simple means,” D’Antignac answered. “ Egerton 
told me some time ago that Duchesne had given him an embar- 
rassing and painful charge—that with his last breath he bade him 
tell Armine that she should on no account marry you.” 

The blood sprang to De Marigny’s face, and he lifted his 
head with a gesture of: unconscious haughtiness. ‘“ How could 
he have dreamed of such a thing ?” he said quickly. 
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“By his knowledge of her possible claim upon Marigny,” 
D’ Antignac answered, “and by his belief that such a plan would 
suggest itself to you as a mode of compromise. It was a natural 
conclusion—on his part.” 

“Qn his part, perhaps so; but on mine—can any one imagine 
that it would be natural on mine?” 

“There are many people who would readily imagine it,” an- 
swered D’Antignac ; “but not any one who knew you well, even 
if he did not know the position Armine has taken, which renders 
compromise wholly unnecessary.” 

“There is no question of it at all,” said the vicomte. “And 
however anxious I might be that she should accept whatever is 
rightfully hers, I should certainly not think of endeavoring to be- 
stow it upon her in this manner. There can be no doubt that in 
the majority of cases our French mode of marriage serves its 
purpose admirably; but it has never commended itself to me 
personally. I have always felt that if I married I must know 
‘much more of, and feel much more for, the woman I marry than 
the majority of Frenchmen think at all necessary. Long ago I 
had my dreams of what that woman should be, but as I grew 
older I perceived that such dreams were not likely to be real- 
ized.” He paused a moment, then in a somewhat altered tone 
went on: “And yet I have found them realized, for I do not 
think I ever dreamed of an ideal more sympathetic, more gentle, 
or more brave than this girl who has so strangely come into my 
life.” 

“So strangely indeed,” said D’ Antignac, “ so against all ordi- 
nary rules of probability, that it seems as if you had been brought 
together for some more than ordinary purpose. Considering 
this, and considering, too, how entirely she is fitted to fulfil all 
your dreams, I am tempted to think that possible of which you 
have spoken; and yet I know that it is not possible.” 

“Why not?” asked the other. “On account of Duchesne’s 
prohibition? I do not regard that as of any importance.” 

“You may not; it is natural that you should not,” D’An- 
tignac answered. “ But I am sure that Armine will regard it as 
of very great importance.” 

“Has she been told of it?” 

“Not yet. Egerton came to me in great perplexity, and | 
advised him to defer telling her. It seemed unnecessary; and 
I knew that it would make intercourse with you more painful to 
her.” 

“If she had been told it might explain her reluctance to hold 
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such intercourse,” said the vicomte thoughtfully. “I have al- 
ways felt that it was not in herself that the motive of reluctance 
lay, but in some influence strong enough to dictate her conduct.” 

“The motive lay in her father’s command. When they were 
at Marigny he forbade her ever speaking to you again. Her feel- 
ing is so strong on this point that even if she did not hear of his 
dying charge I do not think she could be persuaded to consider 
the idea of marrying you.” 

“You ought to know her better than I,” said the vicomte. 
“And yet—” 

He paused. At that moment there came to him the recollec- 
tion of Armine as he had seen her last, and the touch of the hand 
which in answer to his appeal had been laid in his own. He re- 
membered how that appeal had influenced her, how he had been 
able to strike a chord to which all the deep feeling and all the 
sweet reasonableness of her nature responded ; and he could not 
doubt that he might do so again, that again he might point out 
that the first duty which she owed to her father was the duty 
of not perpetuating hatred by allowing it to exercise any influ- 
ence over her conduct, and that again the delicate hand might be 
laid in his—but with another meaning. It could not be said that 
these thoughts were written on his face, yet D’Antignac, regard- 
ing him, saw that he was not discouraged, and that there was 
even something of a smile in the deep, dark eyes. 

“You do not agree with me,” he said. “ You have hope?” - 

“I may be mistaken,” M. de Marigny answered, “ but, yes, 
[have hope. I am never with her that I do not feel as if I under- 
stood all that she is feeling, so complete is the sympathy between 
us; and therefore I believe that I can induce her to regard this 
command of her father’s in its true light.” 

“ And do you think that z¢ alone would influence her to refuse 
to marry you?” 

Again the blood mounted to the vicomte’s face. ‘ No,” he 
said quickly. ‘ Do not understand me as meaning to imply any- 
thing so presumptuous. I only mean that if she bases a refusal 
on this, which you seem to consider the chief obstacle, I should 
hope to be able to overcome it. She may refuse on other grounds 
altogether. I cannot tell, and certainly I have no great reason 
for hope.” 

_ There was silence for a minute or two. D’Antignac was evi- 
dently reflecting, and when he spoke it was to say meditatively : 
“If you have no great reason for hope I have very little; yet I 
believe that such a marriage would be for the happiness of you 
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both, and therefore I am anxious that no effort should be spared 
to make.it possible. So it is a question with me whether it would 
not be well for you to learn what Armine—herself, uninfluenced 
—thinks of it, and how she feels toward you, before she hears of 
her father’s prohibition.” 

“ What would be gained by that?” 

“This: that if she considers your proposal favorably, and 
above all if she entertains any regard for yourself, you will 
have a powerful advantage in combating her feeling about her 
father.” Th 

“ That is true,” said the vicomte ; “ but would I not also bring 
upon her a worse struggle than if she knew of the prohibition 
from the first? I fearso. Think, mon ami, of the nature which 
we both know so well—though you far better than I—of its deep 
feeling, its capacity for suffering, and its loyalty of instinct! 
Think, then, of the result if she should conquer the influence of 
what she already knows to have been her father’s feeling suff. 
ciently to entertain my suit, and to yield the heart without which 
consent would be to me valueless, only to hear ¢hen of this com- 
mand from the grave! You know what she would suffer ; and I 
cannot be in any degree accountable for such suffering, even if I 
might so gain my end.” 

“ You are right,” said D’Antignac. “ And I—in my eagerness 
for the happiness of you both—was wrong. But I warn you that 
if she hears of the prohibition before she hears of your suit the 
latter will be hopeless.” 

“ Then,” said M. de Marigny, “since we are agreed that it 
will not be right to wait until afterwards, there is but one alter- 
native—that she hears of both at the same time; and you, my 
dear D’Antignac, are the person best fitted to inform her, if 
you will undertake the office for the sake of our old friend- 
ship.” 

“T know of nothing within my power which I would not 
undertake for the sake of our old friendship,” D’Antignac an- 
swered; “ but you are, after all, following the conventional cus- 
tom of French marriages in not pleading your own cause.” 

“T shall not be backward in pleading my cause when the 
time to plead it comes,” said the vicomte; “but I have two 
reasons for asking you to undertake this duty—first, because I 
do not wish to omit the least respect due to the woman I desire 
to marry; and, secondly, because only in this way can she hear 
of my suit and of her father’s prohibition together; while at the - 
same time she will learn, from one whose opinion has the ut- 
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most weight with her, how far that prohibition has, or ought 
to have, binding force on her conscience or conduct.” 

D’Antignac shook his head. “ You overrate my influence,” 
he said. “On that point she will listen ‘to her own feeling 
rather than to my voice, even though we may consider it the 
voice of reason. You could ask nothing of me that I would re- 
fuse, however, so I shall undertake the duty; but I earnestly 
urge you not to hope for a successful result.” 

“Tam willing to leave the result to God,” said the vicomte 
quietly. ‘Nothing happens by chance. So when one has 


‘prayed and has put one’s affair in the hands of a friend whom 


one can trust in the fullest sense, one should be resigned to 
failure, if failure come. That does not sound like an ardent 
lover, perhaps. Yet, if not an ardent, I think that I should 
prove a tender one. And a man who cannot trust God seems 
to me hardly deserving of trust himself.” 

“It should be easy to trust Him for everything,” said the 
man whom He had so heavily smitten. “And I will try not to 
set my heart too much on the hope of earthly happiness for two 
who are worthy of it.” 

There was little more to be said after this, and the conversa- 
tion was soon ended by the entrance of other Aadituds, until the 
circle grew to that which was found by the party returning 
from Notre Dame. Nor did the arrivals cease then. While the 
vicomte was still talking to Armine at the tea-table the door 
opened, and a lady, with that appearance of exquisite elegance 
only to be seen in Frenchwomen of high rank, entered, followed 
by an elderly, rotund gentleman. Mlle. d’Antignac went for- 
ward quickly to meet them, and M. de Marigny, turning to 
Armine, said: “ That is my sister—Mme. de St. Arnaud. I am 
glad of an opportunity to make you known to each other. You 
will allow me to do so?” 

“Oh! no,” said Armine, shrinking involuntarily. ‘“ Pray do 
not think of it! Madame de St. Arnaud is a great lady; what 
has she to do with me, or I with her?” 

“She, at least, has something to do with you,” the vicomte 
replied, with a smile. “She has heard the story of the kins- 
woman who has lately been added to our house.” 

The quick, pained look which the girl gave almost startled 
him. “Can it be possible you have told her shat?” she said. 
“Oh! I am sorry—I am very sorry!” 

“Why should you be sorry?” he asked, struck by the 
genuine distress of her tone. 
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‘“‘Because it was so useless,” she answered; “because [ 
hoped that the matter might rest as if it had never been known 
to any owe, or as if Mr. Egerton had regarded my wishes. _ But 
I thought that you promised!” she added in a different tone— 
a tone of unconscious trust and reproach which went straight 
to the heart of her listener. 

“ Whatever I promised,” he said gently, “I have certainly 
intended to fulfil. But I do not think that secrecy was in. 
cluded in the bond. And in telling my sister I had a reason, 
which you will know later. And, since she is anxious to know 
you, surely you will not refuse to know her? Believe me, she 
is not in the least formidable.” 

“She may not be,” said Armine, glancing across the room 
at the graceful, high-bred woman talking to D’Antignac with 
a charming air of affectionate deference, “yet she and I can 
have nothing in common, so I beg you to excuse me.” 

“You told me once that you and J had nothing in common,” 
said the vicomte, “ but I hope I convinced you that we have 
much in common. The same is true of my sister. I think I 
may safely promise that you will find her very sympathetic.” 

““I] do not doubt it,” said the girl, “but there may be rea- 
sons why one should not even seek sympathy from those whose 
lives lie far apart from our own. No’’— as she saw the vicomte 
about to interpose—“do not speak again of what we discussed 
and settled the other day. Nothing can be different from what 
it is, and nothing could be more painful to me than to be pre- 
sented to the Comtesse de St. Arnaud as an intruder into her 
ancient house.” 

“It was in a totally different character that I wished to 
present you,” said M.de Marigny in a tone full of restrained 
feeling. 

“T am sure of that,” she said quickly. “Do not misunder- 
stand me or think I am not grateful for the honor you wish 
to do me. But I hope you will forgive me if—in order that 
there may be no question of it—I leave you now.” 

She rose as she spoke, with the evident intention of retreat- 
ing through a door behind her, but paused as if reluctant to 
go without a word of assent from him. 

He smiled a little and held out his hand.. “I doubt,’’ he 
said, “if you could do anything which I would not forgive. 
I will press nothing that is painful to you. My sister must 
wait for another opportunity to know you, and I reluctantly 
bid you good-evening, if it is your pleasure to leave us.” 
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“You are always kind,” she said in a tone which robbed 
the words of their conventional meaning and gave them a deeper 
significance. “It is merely an accident that I am ‘here—I 
have never been present before on one of the occasions when 
M. and Mile. d’Antignac receive their friends—and it is not 
the place for me. I should have retired earlier but for this” 
~—she indicated the tea-equipage—“ but now I am at liberty 
to say adieu.” 

Her eyes gave emphasis to the gentle salutation. Then she 
lifted the portiere behind her and disappeared. 


CHAPTER XL. 


“WELL,” said Miss Dorrance when she next met her friend, 
“T hear from mamma that you and Mr. Egerton went amica- 
bly together to Notre Dame, after all. I hope that you en- 
joyed yourselves.” 

“That depends upon your definition of enjoyment,” an- 
swered Miss Bertram. ‘‘We heard a good sermon—which 
was what we went for.” 

“A good sermon!” Miss Dorrance lifted her eyes to 
heaven, “What an idea—to spend a beautiful, bright Sunday 
afternoon in hearing a sermon!” 

“It was certainly more appropriate to spend it in the 
Bois,” said Sibyl, with a laugh. ‘“ Well, we went afterwards 
to M. d’Antignac’s.” 

“Where you found the usual ‘feast of reason and flow of 
soul,’ of course.” 

“That is a very hackneyed quotation,” said Miss Bertram, 
“but it describes exactly what we found—what is usually to 
be found in the D’Antignac salon. I date an era in my life 
from the day I first entered that salon.” 

“An era of what kind?” asked her friend curiously. 

“Of enlarged ideas, for one thing,” was the reply. 

Miss Dorrance made a slight but very expressive grimace. 
“I think your ideas were quite large enough before,” she ob- 
served; “a little too large for convenience, in fact. One 
should consult convenience in one’s ideas, as in everything 
else, in my opinion. One might as well wear clothes too large 
for one as to have ideas ridiculously unsuited to one’s circum. 
stances and surroundings.” 

“If some of us fitted our ideas to our circumstances and 
surroundings they would certainly be small enough,” said 
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Sibyl. “I cannot flatter you that metaphor is your forte, my 
dear Laura, The narrowest circumstances need not prevent 
our entering on that heritage of great ideas which is, thank 
God! open to us all.” 

Miss Dorrance glanced round the artistic, luxurious room 
in which they were sitting. To her the phrase used had but 
one significance. “Your circumstances are certainly very nar. 
row,” she said drily. 

“They are not very wide in the material sense—which is 
probably what you mean,” answered Sibyl—“ but in the spiri- 
tual and mental sense they have been narrow indeed.” 

“You are flattering to your friends.” 

“To my friends?” said the other, with a slight smile. 
“Oh! no. I was not speaking of my friends, who are few— 
as one’s friends must always be—but of the large number of 
indifferent people who form one’s acquaintance and make 
one’s social atmosphere. And what has my atmosphere been? 
Simply that of a society bent on frivolous pleasure, measuring 
everything by a material standard, and not even redeemed 
from inanity by intellectual activity. Is it any wonder that 
when I entered another atmosphere, where people are not 
weighed by the amount of money or the number of fashion- 
able acquaintances they possess, where all that is best in one 
is quickened and all that is noblest brought forth, that I felt 
as if I had passed into another world?” 

In her energy—speaking, as she was, from her heart—the 
speaker probably forgot who was her listener. Laura Dor- 
rance’s eyes opened wider and wider, until it was evident that 
only lady-like decorum prevented her from expressing her 
feelings by a whistle; and at Miss Bertram’s last words she 
shrugged her shoulders with a gesture of one who gives up 
a hopeless matter. 

“ Exaltée is no word for you, my dear,” she said. “ You 
have soared far beyond any region where I can follow. Poor 
Cousin Duke! What will he do? The clouds are not a 
congenial region to him either.” 

Miss Bertram looked haughty, as she usually did at allu- 
sions of this kind; but she made no reply, and Laura went 
on: 

“He was disconsolate on Sunday. <At least he was very 
disagreeable, and I believe that is usually a sign of disconso- 
lateness. He had hardly a word for any of us. I never saw 
him in such a bad temper before.” 
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“Tt is a good thing, then, that I did not accompany you,” 
observed Sibyl quietly. 

“What shameful affectation!” returned the other. “As 
if you did not know that ¢iat was the matter! One must 
confess it was provoking, after arranging an afternoon’s plea- 
suring with the lady of one’s love, to be coolly thrown over 
for a sermon at Notre Dame.” 

“T wish that you would be kind enough to spare me such 
remarks,” said Miss Bertram coldly. “They are exceedingly 
disagreeable and in very bad taste.” 

“How can the truth be in bad taste?” asked Miss Dor- 
rance, nowise abashed. “And a truth that you must know 
as well as 1; for how can you help knowing that Cousin Duke 
is in love with you?—though I have told him that he might as 
well go to the Louvre and adore the Venus de Milo. But 
nobody ever listens to warning in a case of the kind.” She 
ended with a shake of the head. 

Despite her vexation Sibyl could not restrain a laugh. 

“From your tone one would think you had been delivering 
such warnings for half a century,” she said. “ But of all 
people who could possibly be in need of them, I should take 
Mr. Talford to be the last. It is absurd even to utter the 
word ‘love’ in connection with him.” 

“He is not enthusiastic or romantic,” Laura admitted, 
“but I really think you do him injustice in believing that he 
is not capable of being in love. He certainly is in love with 
you.” 

To which Miss Bertram replied, ‘‘ Nonsense!” and, rising, 
walked across the room, saying: “If you want me to go 
shopping with you I will go, on condition that you do not 
allude to this subject again.’ 

It was a condition Miss Dorrance was willing enough to 
accept for the sake of having the benefit of her friend’s taste 
in the shopping which is the apparently inexhaustible occupa- 
tion of American women in Paris. But Sibyl soon found that 
it is not possible to thrust a subject aside because one person’s 
lips have been sealed upon it. When she returned home 
after several hours spent among magasins and modes, who 
should she find in the drawing-room, quietly talking to her 
mother and evidently awaiting her arrival, but Mr. Talford. 

She was too much a woman of the world to make any 
change in her usual manner of greeting him; but, this greeting 
over, she did not bestow much attention on him. “I am 
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tired to death!” she said, sitting down with an air of exhaus. 
tion. “I do not know that shopping has ever been reckoned 
among the most fatiguing things of-life; but in my experience 
there is nothing to compare with it for tiresomeness. After 
two or three hours spent among chiffons of all descriptions 
and in deciding between innumerable varieties of styles, I feel 
absolutely overcome with mental as well as physical fatigue.” 

“One may perhaps’ be permitted to say that you do not 
look so,” observed Mr. Talford, with a smile. 

“It is only a proof, then, of how far looks may belie 
feelings,” she replied, not very well pleased—“for surely 
when I say that I am tired he ought to take leave!” she 
thought. 

On this, as on many other subjects, however, Mr. Talford 
differed with her. When a young lady with the most charm- 
ing color imaginable and every appearance of vigor declares 
herself tired to death from that which is generally held to be 
the most fascinating amusement of her sex, few men would feel 
bound to very strict credulity; and credulity was not this 
gentleman’s failing. He only answered, with a smile: “Then 
I should recommend you to refresh yourself at once with a 
cup of tea—which may be an interested suggestion on my 
part, since Mrs. Bertram has promised me one.” 

“ And I have only been waiting for Sibyl’s arrival to order 
it,” said Mrs. Bertram, ringing the bell. 

Tea was brought in, and Sibyl resigned herself to make 
the best of Mr. Talford, since it was very plain that he had 
no intention of departure. And, as a means to this end, she 
dismissed Laura’s assertion with regard to him from her mind, 
saying to herself that a man of so little sentiment and so 
much sense had no doubt long since understood her manner 
and accepted the conclusion rising from it. Moreover, her 
mother’s presence was a shield; so, with an agreeable con- 
sciousness of safety, she forgot her fatigue and was talking easily 
and pleasantly when a ring of the door-bell was followed by 
the appearance of a servant summoning Mrs. Bertram from 
the room. 

Sibyl longed to telegraph with her eyes, “Come back im- 
mediately ”; but the fear of betraying any sense of danger de- 
terred her. And, after all, she said to herself, what was there 
to fear? She had been alone with Mr. Talford often before 
without his indicating the least intention of falling at her feet 
or committing any equivalent absurdity. Why should she 
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suspect him of any such intention now? Laura’s nonsense had 
infected her, she thought, and so, leaning back carelessly in her 
chair, a lovely picture in her becoming out-door costume, with 
her tea-cup in her hand, she went on talking lightly of the many 
topics which, like motes in the sunshine, fly about Paris. 

But presently she began to observe that Mr. Talford was 
somewhat absent-minded and replied a little at random—which 
was not remarkable, since he was in fact saying to himself, “ Shall 
1? or shall I not? Is it worth while? or is it not?” Per- 
ceiving his failing attention, Sibyl’s power of talk also failed, 
and, finishing rather disconnectedly a story that she was tell- 
ing, she began to cast about in her mind for an excuse to end 
the ¢éte-d-téte. But it was too late. 

“T wonder,” said Mr. Talford, looking up as she paused, “ if 
you will forgive my wandering attention when I tell you that 
it was because I was thinking of you that I did not listen to 
you,” 

“The wandering attention does not matter in the least,” 
she replied, with a heightened color. “ Raconteurs are born, 
not made, and the birthright was not mine; but I thought 
that story of Gambetta so good, when I heard it the other 
day at M. d’Antignac’s, that I was led to attempt to repeat 
it. Eh bien, let us talk of something else. Who is the favorite 
for the Grand Prix?” 

“T am not even aware whether there is a favorite for the 
Grand Prix,” replied Mr. Talford. “My thoughts just now 
are set upon quite another prize. My dear Miss Bertram ”—he 
paused slightly—*I think that you must know what I feel 
for you.” 

The thing was inevitable. Sibyl recognized it and resigned 
herself. “If he wé// force the matter I can only get over 
it as soon as possible!” she thought. Aloud she answered 
with sufficient self-possession : 

“Why should you think so? Does one often now with 
any certainty what others feel or think regarding one? And, 
indeed” (hastily), “it is much better not to know, but simply 
to take it for granted that one is moderately liked and appre- 
ciated.” 

“ Moderately liked and appreciated you could not possibly 
be,” said the man, who had gone too far to draw back now 
under any discouragement. “ You are made to inspire strong 
feeling. You certainly must be aware of that, at least.” 

“I do not think I can plead guilty of being aware even 
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of that,” she answered. “And I cannot say that I like the 
idea. Moderate appreciation is as much as I desire. But”— 
with a last effort to escape—‘ personal discussions are always 
unpleasant. Pray let us change the subject.” 

Mr. Talford grew a little pale—his first sign of emotion, 

“This,” he said quietly, “is mere fencing. You know 
what I wish to say to you. You know that I love you.” 

The words were uttered. But it is safe to say that their 
effect astonished Sibyl as much as himself. She had intended 
to refuse his offer in whatever form it might be couched, 
courteously though decidedly; and she was not prepared 
for the sudden impulse which made her answer, with some- 
thing akin to scorn: 

“No, Mr. Talford, I neither know nor believe anything 
of the kind. You may wish to marry me, but I am quite sure 
that you do not love me.” 

The unexpected nature of the reply and the quick flash in 
her eyes so much astonished Mr. Talford that he had at the 
moment no thought for resentment. ‘And may I ask,” he 
said after an instant’s pause, “how you can possibly be sure 
of such a thing?” 

“ How can I be sure of it?” she repeated, with the same 
ringing tone of faintly-veiled scorn. “ Because, Mr. Talford, 
I know you; because throughout our whole acquaintance you 
have been revealing yourself to me—you have been reveal. 
ing your absolute want of faith in all that elevates human 
nature and makes love possible. You have been declaring, 
even with asort of pride, that you have no belief in honor, or 
nobleness, or virtue. Neither heroism nor holiness exists for 
you—neither the soul of man nor the majesty of God. You 
hold yourself to be simply an animal, and you hold all men 
and women to be like you. Am I not right, then, in saying 
that it is impossible love should exist for you? For love 
means all that you deride—it means honor, and faith, and re- 
spect, and a share in the immortality of the soul in which it 
is born. These things are empty names to you? Well, so is 
your love to me.” 

She had not known how far the force of suddenly-aroused 
feeling would carry her until she reached this point, and, 
with the last words, paused—her eyes glowing, and her whole 
face full of eloquent expression. If Mr. Talford had not 
been a man who kept himself well in hand and was not easily 
thrown off his guard by sudden surprise, this most unexpected 
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arraignment would certainly have confounded him. As it 
was, after a moment of absolute astonishment he answered 
with sufficient quietness: 

“If I understand rightly, you mean to assert that you do 
not believe in my love for you because I do not believe in cer- 
tain fancies that have captivated your imagination. But does 
it not strike you that the one fact has no connection with the 
other fact? If I have no faith, for example, in the existence 
of the soul—which no man has ever been able to prove— 
what has that to do with the positive fact that I love you, 
whom I see and know? Let us put such questions aside. 
They are only of importance to fanatics, and I am sure that 
you are not one of those.” 

“T am certainly not a fanatic,” she answered, “but one 
need not be a fanatic to perceive that to deny the existence 
of the soul is to deprive love of all its dignity. I know,” 
she went on, “that many men are inconsistent enough to 
combine with such denial a belief in the spiritual side of our 
nature. But you, Mr. Talford, do not. You glory in your 
materialism, and in your own mind you have dragged all 
creation down to the level on which you live—that dreary 
level of universal scepticism which refuses to acknowledge 
the existence of anything noble or elevated. Do you com- 
prehend, then, what I mean when I say that the word love 
on your lips has no meaning to me, or else a meaning which 
I disdain ? ” 

“I fear that I do not comprehend,” he answered, after 
another short pause of astonishment; “but that is no doubt 
owing to the grossness of my materialism and my lack of spiri- 
tual conceptions. My dear Miss Bertram, all this, if you will 
pardon me, is folly! Pray let us talk like sensible and prac- 
tical people. Let me beg you to consider my offer on some 
other ground than that of unreal sentiment.” 

The scorn came again into her eyes as she looked at him, 
and into her voice when she spoke. 

“Shall we consider it on the ground of your income, of 
the establishment you could afford, or the jewels you could 
give?” she asked. “There are women—you will find them in 
numbers—who can be bought by such things; but if you im- 
agine that I am one of them, I can only say that you have 
never made a greater mistake in your life.” 

“I have been very far from imagining it,” he answered ; 
“but in what I did imagine I find that I have made even 
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a greater mistake. I thought you a woman of the world, 
whereas it seems that you are—” 

“A visionary?” she said, as he stopped. “ Yes, to you no 
doubt I am.” — 

“TI have always been aware of the visionary element in 
your character,” he went on, “but I thought your practical 
sense was strong enough to keep it under control. And | 
still think it would do so but for associations which have un. 
fortunately surrounded you of late.” 

“Those associations have saved me from sveth,” she said 
—“from hopeless dreams or despairing scepticism; but they 
have not saved me from accepting you, Mr. Talford, for that 
I could never have done. You may believe this; and I should 
be glad if you would believe also that I am sorry to cause you 
even a transient disappointment.” 

She rose as she spoke, with an air of ending the interview, 
and he rose also; but he did not go. Despite her last words 
he could not believe that he had indeed offered himself in vain, 
And it was human nature—or at least masculine nature—that 
her refusal should have roused him to keener interest than he 
had thought possible before. So, standing face to face with 
her, he said: 

“It is not a transient disappointment which you inflict. 

Whatever else you refuse to credit, believe ¢hat. And if you 
would give me leave to prove the love in which you have 
so little faith, I think I might convince you that it is worth 
as much as the love of any dreamer might be.” 
« His evident earnestness touched her a little. She had not 
given him credit for any genuine feeling; but it seemed that 
it was genuine feeling which spoke now in his tone and 
glance. 

“Tf it is not a transient disappointment I am sorry,” she 
said; “but you must carry away no mistaken impression. I 
can never think of marrying you. But it may console you to 
know that, if I were capable of such a thing, I should no more 
please you than you could satisfy me. You have been at- 
tracted by me because you think that I would make a brilliant 
woman of the world and be acredit to your taste. You have 
judged me, as you judge all things else, on the surface; and 
consequently your judgment is mistaken. Unless I killed the 
better half of my nature I could never make what you desire 
—and, indeed, it is doubtful if I could make it then. I might 
forget spiritual things, but I could never be content with ma- 
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terial ones. I should eat out my heart with impatience and 
scorn if I were condemned to such a life as you would wish 
your wife to lead. Life to me is worth nothing if it has not 
some noble purpose. That sounds to you like idle folly, and 
I only speak of it in order that you may understand how far 
apart our natures and our lives lie.” 

Her voice had lost all its accent of disdain, and was only 
grave and gentle as she uttered these words; but both voice 
and manner expressed a remoteness which the man_ before 
her had a fine enough perception to realize. She spoke to 
him as to one on another plane of existence altogether; and, 
feeling this, he also felt that farther effort was vain. His suit 
was hopeless; there only remained for him to escape with 
what dignity he might. 

“If this is your final decision I can only bow to it,” he 
said. “It is useless to speak of my regret—regret for you as 
well as for myself, since I am quite sure that you will obtain 
nothing of value from the visionaries to whom you have sur- 
rendered yourself. But there only remains for me to bid you 
adieu.” 

He bowed with all his usual composure, and left the room 
without giving Sibyl time to utter a word had she been in- 
clined to do so. But she only stood quite still where he left 
her, until the sound of the outer door closing told her that he. 
was gone. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


“I HAVE had difficult things to do in my life,” said D’An- 
tignac to his sister the day after M. de Marigny’s request, 
“but I hardly think I have ever had anything more difficult 
than the affair I have undertaken now. It would not be easy 
under any circumstances to tell Armine of Gaston’s proposal, 
but to tell her in the same breath of her father’s positive 
command to the contrary—if the matter were not so serious 
one might call it absolutely absurd!” 

“TI do not think,” said Mlle. d’Antignac calmly, “that I 
should tell her of her father’s command at all.” 

“That would be at least an easy means of escaping diffi- 
culty,” said her brother, with a smile; “but would it be an 
honorable one?” 

“And by what possible law of honor are you bound to be 
the executor of M. Duchesne’s wishes?” she asked. 
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“I am not bound to be the executor of his wishes at all,” 
D’Antignac answered. “But since I have prevented Eger. 


ton—who zs so bound—from telling Armine of them, I am 
obliged to take the duty upon myself, or else be guilty of 
letting her make an important decision in ignorance of what 
might affect that decision.” 

“There are too many fine scruples in this matter, in my 
opinion,” said Héléne. “ You acknowledge that the command 
was a mere ebullition of groundless hate, yet you feel bound 
to tell Armine of it, in order that she may have an oppor- 
tunity to sacrifice her own and Gaston de Marigny’s happi- 
ness. I confess that I do not understand your point of view. 
ZI should suppress it, and feel that I was doing perfectly 
right.” 

“TI am quite sure that you wou/d do nothing of the kind, 
if the responsibility were laid upon you,” said her brother. 
“But you forget that it is not wholly laid upon me. There 
is Egerton. If I did not speak, he would.” 

“Then he is very foolish,” said she. “Leave him to me. 
I will make him hear reason.” 

“My dear Héléne,” said D’Antignac, “one who did not 
know you as well as I do might think that you were really 
desirous to conceal this thing—” 

“ And so I am really desirous,” she interposed. “I should 
not call it concealing, however. I should simply call it ig- 
noring.” 

“Unfortunately, changing the name does not change the 
nature of a thing; and whatever you might call it, it would 
be concealment—of which there can be no question.” 

He spoke quietly, but with so much decision that Héléne 
said nothing more—for a minute. But she was in earnest in 
the view which she advocated. “ What possible purpose can 
such a disclosure serve?” she said to herself. “Or, rather, is 
it not plain that it will very well serve the purpose of Du- 
chesne, which certainly nobody should wish to serve?” And 
so she observed presently: 

“If there is such a thing as defeating the designs of 
Heaven, I should say that you are about to defeat them. For 
Armine will never consent to marry M. de Marigny when 
she hears of her father’s prohibition; yet such a marriage 
must have been intended. How else can we account for the 
manner in which they have been brought together?” 

“T confess that the same idea has occurred to me,” said 
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D’Antignac. “But it is not safe for us to decide with regard 
to the designs of Heaven. We cannot tell for what end these 
two have been permitted to know each other. A marriage 
would be very romantic, and, as far as we can judge, would 
insure their happiness. But happiness is not the end of life.” 

“It is a very good thing, however, if one may possess it 
with the blessing of God,” said Héléne. 

“With the blessing of God one cannot well miss it,” her 
brother answered. 

“You always contrive to silence one,” said she. “But I 
am sure you would be as glad as I if the sad morning of 
Armine’s life could turn into such a noonday as Gaston de 
Marigny’s bride would have.” 

“T should be inexpressibly glad,” D’Antignac replied 
in a tone of deep feeling. “But I am sure of this: that the 
clouds of the morning have done her no harm, and that her 
noonday is safe with God. He will give her what is best.” 

“And meanwhile you intend to tell her of her father’s com- 
mand?” 

“T must.” 

To this there could be no answer, and Mlle. d’Antignac 
went away saying to herself that, after all, perhaps Raoul 
was right, yet mourning over the certain defeat of De Ma- 
rigny’s hopes. “And it would be such an ideal marriage!” 
she thought, as Egerton had thought before her; for, except 
D’Antignac, no one knew Armine so well as herself or recog- 
nized so clearly all the possibilities of the girl’s nature. Then, 
with a turn of reflection, she blamed M. de Marigny for pre- 
cipitation. “He should have waited: he should have given 
her time to forget and to become attached to him!” she 
said to herself; and then suddenly she remembered Armine’s 
tone and look when she had spoken once or twice of the 
vicomte, and, with a pang of inconsistent apprehension, thought, 
“What if she is already attached to him! It may readily be; 
and if so, how terrible that will make the struggle! O 
my poor Armine! are you never to know any peace?” 

As she asked herself this question Armine, with a very 
peaceful face, entered D’Antignac’s chamber and advanced 
to the side of his couch with a note in her hand. 

“It is from Miss Bertram,” she said, answering his look 
of interrogation. “She sends me some books which she 
promised, and makes such solicitous inquiry for you that I 
thought you should see what she has written.” 
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D’Antignac took the note and read with a smile the 
dozen or so lines traced in Sibyl’s characteristically bold 
handwriting, then he handed it back. “Make my grateful 
acknowledgments,” he said, “and tell her how little I am ex. 
hausted by the society of my friends. And when you have 
written, come back,” he added, as Armine turned away. 

She returned in a few minutes, and, sitting down in her 
accustomed seat by the couch, went on speaking of Miss Ber- 
tram. 

“TI am so much interested in her,” she said, “that, if you 
will pardon me for making a suggestion to you—who always 
know without suggestion what is best for people—I wish 
you would explain to her something of those problems of life 
which once troubled me, and which you made so clear. She 
is very clever, but she seems to be drifting on a sea of opin- 
ions, without rudder or guide.” 

“My dear Armine,” said D’Antignac, “I think that you 
are perhaps a better guide for her than I am. For one thing, 
she knows that you speak with the advantage of practical 
knowledge—that you have seen face to face all that has fasci- 
nated her from afar.” 

“But what weight can my knowledge or opinion have?” 
cried the girl quickly. “O M. d’Antignac! how can you say 
such things? DolI know anything save what you taught me? 
And if, by that means, I hold some truths, have I your power 
of sending them home to the heart? Ah! no; you humble me 
when you talk so! But I think Miss Bertram is worthy of 
your attention.” 

“Every immortal soul is worthy of our attention,” he said; 
“but if mental gifts constitute any peculiar claim—which | 
do not grant—Miss Bertram certainly possesses it. She in- 
terests me also very much. She is exceedingly brilliant, and 
more sympathetic than brilliant people often are. The basis 
of her character is very noble; and where there is so much 
sincerity and so much earnestness the attainment of truth 
is only a question of time. Do you not know that haste often 
‘defeats its own end? Let us do what we can and be con- 
tent to imitate the patience of God. This soul will come to 
him at last. Have no fear.” 

“T have none—when you speak so,” she answered. “ But it 
is sad to see a mind groping in darkness when one knows where 
light is shining.” 

“If it is groping toward the light we need only lead it 
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gently and pray much,” he said. “The end is certain. But 
now, my Armine, it is of yourself I wish to speak—of your life, 
your future.” 

She looked at him with something startled and a little appre- 
hensive in her eyes. 

“What can you have to say of my life?” she asked. “Is 
there any reason why we should think of it?” 

“There is a very strong reason,” he answered. “ You are 
called upon to make an important decision, one which will in- 
fluence your whole life—” 

She interrupted him quickly. “If it is of anything connected 
with—Marigny, that you are speaking,” she said, “let me tell 
you that it is useless. Everything has been settled. I am to be 
troubled no more about that.” 

He could not refrain from smiling. 

“JT might play upon words and tell you that what I am speak- 
ing of is certainly connected with Marigny, though not with that 
to which you allude,” he answered; “ but it is a matter too im- 
portant for trifling. My child, have you ever thought of—mar- 
riage?” 

Still larger and more startled grew the dark eyes. She did 
not answer for a moment; then she breathed, rather than said, 
one word, “ Never.” 

“Never!” repeated D’Antignac, somewhat surprised. The 
word would not have meant much from most girls’ lips; but 
from Armine’s he knew that it meant a great deal, for she never 
spoke carelessly or at random. “And yet,” he said, “you must 
know that it is the state on which the vast majority of the human 
race enter.” 

“ Yes,” she replied, “ but it has nothing to do with me. Why 
should you speak to me of it, M. d’Antignac?”’ 

“ Because one who is deeply attached to you and fully worthy 
of you—one who seems to have been brought by the providence 
of God into your life—asks permission to offer you the devotion 
of his heart and life.” 

He paused, but she did not speak. No soft flush of color rose 
to her face, nor did any light of expectant happiness come into 
her eyes. The last still kept their grave, startled look, and for 
the rest she sat as pale and still as a statue. After a moment 
D’Antignac extended his hand and laid it gently on hers. 

“ Shall I tell you the name of this man?” he asked. 

“Tt cannot be!” she answered, with something like a gasp. 
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“The Vicomte de Marigny? Yes, it is he.” 

She looked at him for a moment longer, as if unable to be- 
lieve, then suddenly sank on her knees and buried her face on 
his couch. 

D’Antignac did not break the silence which followed. He 
did not understand her, but if this emotion was the expression of 
gratitude or happiness he felt a pang of keen pity to think of the 
blow which was in store for her, and which he knew would fall 
with such crushing force. He waited, therefore, in a state of 
painful suspense for some sign which should tell him what she 
was feeling and what it would be best for him to say. For, well 
as he knew the girl, and accurately as he had foretold her course 
of action in other cases, he was absolutely at a loss to conceive 
what her impulse would be now. 

It seemed a long time to him before she lifted her face; but 
in reality the clock had not marked more than the passage of a 
minute when she raised her head and looked at him with a 
strange, bright look which absolutely startled him. For did it 
not mean happiness, and must he not dash that happiness with 
pain? “O my poor Armine!” was his inward ejaculation before 
she spoke. But when she spoke how soft and even and proud 
her voice was! 

“T can hardly believe what you have told me, but since you 
tell me it must be true,” she said. “ But how can I tell you what 
it has made me feel? Yet I think you will understand; you will 
know that it is not of myself that I have thought, but of Azm. 
That he should offer his heart and his life to me—that is incom- 
prehensible save on the ground of his own nobleness. And this 
nobleness—is it not something for which to be grateful to God 
to have known such a man, and something also of which to be 
proud that he has found in me—me, so poor and unworthy— 
anything to attract his regard? It is an honor which I shall 
never forget—never while I live, M. d’Antignac. But I do 
not think of that as I think of what it is, in him, to put aside 
all question of worldly advantage, and be willing to give his 
name and rank to the daughter of one who, to him and to the 
world, was only an obscure Socialist, with not even a right to the 
name he bore!” 

“ Then,” said D’Antignac, divided between pleasure and pain, 
“am I to understand that you will accept him?” 

“ Accept him!” she repeated. “No. Can you think that I 
would do him such an injury as that?” 
“ An injury, Armine, when he loves you!” 
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“Does he?” she said softly, as if lingering a little on the 
thought. ‘I must believe that he does—else he never would 
have asked ¢4zs—but that is no reason why I should do him so 
great an injury as to think, even for one moment, of marrying © 
him.” 

“ But how would you be doing him an injury?” asked D’An- 
tignac, anxious to learn what was in her mind. 

She looked at him in surprise. “Can you ask?” she said. 
“Do you not see? Whatever he does must, from his rank and 
position, be done in the face of the world; and what would the 
world say of such a marriage? It would bring scorn and disap- 
proval upon him; it would lessen, perhaps, his influence among 
those whom he desires to lead; it would burden him with one 
who did not belong to his order and who was strange to his 
life. O M. d’Antignac! you must see that such a thing is impos- 
sible, and that only one who too little considered himself would 
ever have thought of it.” : 

“I can answer for M. de Marigny,” said D’Antignac, “ that 
in this matter he has considered himself very much. He has 
thought of the happiness of his own life, which he believes that 
such a marriage would secure, and not at all of the opinion of 
the world, which is not worth a thought.” 

“Tt is for one in his position,” said Armine. “ His life’s 
work is in the world; and, in order that he may do it well, men 
must respect as much as they admire him. He must do no- 
thing to lessen his own power to serve a great cause, nothing 
which can give his enemies an opportunity to accuse him of 
inconsistency or folly. You know this, M. d’Antignac, and you 
know the world ; you know what would be said of him if he mar- 
ried one whose political, surroundings have been such as mine.” 

D’Antignac did not deny this, but he replied: “ There would 
be no need for any one to know who you were. You belong 
now to the house of Marigny.” 

“Even if that were possible, which it is not,” she replied, 
“what would you think of me if I could forget my past and 
deny my father? And what would my father think, M. d’An- 
tignac? Could I take such a step without asking that question 2 
And you know what the answer would be. Can I forget that 
I disregard his commands whenever I speak to M. de Marigny?”’ 

“Have I not told you,” said D’Antignac, “that such com- 
mands have no binding force upon you?” 

“By the letter of the law, perhaps not,” she answered ; 
“but feeling takes no account of law.” 
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“But it should!” said he, “else it may fall into wild ex. 
travagance. Your father was, unfortunately, filled with an 
unreasoning hatred of M. de Marigny, and you only perpe- 
tuate that hatred by observing his commands.” 

“His commands have nothing to do with my decision in 
this matter,” she said. “If he had never spoken of M. de 
Marigny I should still feel that I could never do him the in. 
jury of suffering him to unite his life with mine.” 

She spoke calmly, but so positively that D’Antignac felt 
sure she would not be moved from this position—unless, 
indeed, De Marigny could exert an influence which even her 
resolution would not be able to resist. That he might exert 
such an influence D’Antignac began to believe possible ; and, 
this being so, was it not necessary that she should hear of 
her father’s last charge? He said to himself that it was ne- 
cessary, and he was nerving himself to the effort of telling 
her when she spoke again: 

“Yet this reason, though sufficient in itself, is not the only 
reason why I must decline the honor which M. de Marigny 
offers me. I might be tempted—oh! yes, it is possible that I 
might be tempted, despite my better judgment and the mem- 
ory of my father, if I had not already devoted this poor life 
of mine to another purpose.” 

“To another purpose!” repeated D’Antignac, somewhat 
startled. ‘What do you mean?” 

“Can you not tell?” she said. She was still kneeling by 
him, and, as she clasped her hands with the old familiar ges- 
ture that always indicated her deepest and most earnest feel. 
ing, there was a light on her face that made her look like a 
saint at prayer. “I told you once that I have in me some- 
thing of my father’s spirit—that my heart is with the poor 
and the suffering, and that, like him, I wish to cast my lot 
with them and to count nothing too much to do if I may 
bind up a few wounds or wipe away a few tears, if I may 
even in the least degree lessen the misery and the despair 
that is in the world. For I am not like those who have never 
thought of these things, whose lives have been cradled in 
softness and in ignorance of the wretchedness that lies all 


around us. The sound of it has always been in my ears, the. 


sight always before my eyes, and I could not, if I would, for- 
get it. My father—mistakenly but most devotedly—spent his 
life in laboring to relieve this wretchedness, and I desire to do 
the same.” 
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“How?” asked D’Antignac, though he felt sure what the 
answer would be. 

She looked up at the crucifix with an exquisite smile. “ ‘If 
thou wouldst be perfect, go, sell all that thou hast and give 
to the poor, and come follow me.’ That is what I would do, 
M. d’Antignac.”’ 

Their eyes met in a gaze in which soul was laid open to 
soul, and words were unnecessary. Never, perhaps, was sym- 
pathy more full, understanding more complete, between two 
human beings than between these two at this moment. All 
that one glance asked the other answered, until at length 
D’Antignac said: 

“It may be God’s will. But you must decide nothing 
hastily. To whom have you spoken of your desire?” 

“To no one,” she answered. “Do you think that I would 
speak to any one before I spoke to you?” 

“And how long have you thought of this?” 

“How can I say? The desire was with me long before it 
took positive form. Perhaps the first time that it took such 
form was when you said to me—have you forgotten ?—that I 
might be intended to make reparation for my father’s war 
against religion, to atone by prayers for blasphemies, and by 
good works for evil deeds. The suggestion was like a ray of 
light—an inspiration from heaven. It was what I had longed 
for—to aid, to labor, to atone—and thus the way was made 
clear to me. It has been growing clearer ever since. Yes- 
terday some words in Notre Dame seemed spoken to me. If 
the evil of the age is only a perversion of its true impulse, 
then what my father so passionately desired—to serve hu- 
manity and to lessen its ills—is within my reach. I may 
work for his end, I may in some sort fulfil his purpose and 
atone for his errors. And more even than that’—her eyes 
filled with radiance as she lifted them again to the crucifix— 
“while I strive to relieve the misery of humanity I shall 
touch, relieve, reach Him. Who could have dreamed of it, if 
he had not said it? Surely, if the world would only think of 
it, we should have again the ages of faith, when the noblest 
and the greatest felt themselves honored to serve Christ in 
his poor! And to do that—to spend one’s life doing that— 
O M. d’Antignac! is it not better than the sweetest cup of 
happiness which the world can offer to one’s lips?” 

If there was exaltation in her look as she asked the ques- 
tion, it was not the exaltation of a visionary, but of one who 
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had counted the cost and knew the meaning of that of which 
she spoke, and to whose lips that cup of human happiness 
had been held in sparkling brightness only a little while be. 
fore. For a moment D’Antignac could not speak. Then he 
extended his hand and laid it on her head with the solemnity 
of a benediction. 

“Tt is God’s will,” he said. “May he bless and sustain 
thee, sister of my heart!” 


CHAPTER XLII. 


D’ANTIGNAC had not long to wait before M. de Marigny 
came to hear Armine’s decision. If, as he had said of him- 
self, he was not an ardent lover, he was at least sufficiently 
impatient to desire to know his fate without delay, and in the 
mingling of fear and hope which occupied his mind in the 
interval, to the exclusion of other subjects, he learned more 
than he had known before of the deep hold which this feel. 
ing had laid upon him. Never, as he had said to D’An.- 
tignac, had he been so stirred, attracted, charmed, by any 
nature as by this which had so unconsciously revealed itself 
to him. But more even than the charm was that im- 
pression of strength united to infinite gentleness with which 
Armine had so. strongly impressed Egerton, together with 
an idealism and a keen spiritual perception which made a 
type of character as unusual as it was elevated. The vi- 
comte said to himself that if she once laid her hand in his, 
the world, with its accustomed shallow judgment, might 
think that 4e had given all, but that in truth he would re- 
ceive as much as he gave—if not, indeed, far more. 

But would she ever put her hand in his to aid him in the 
battle to which his life was pledged, and to be his com- 
panion toward eternity? He had little hope of it—so little 
that his heart grew heavy as he went to hear the result of 
his suit. The man who had hated him in life would even 
in death defeat his desire—of that he felt almost sure. Yet 
when he remembered how Armine had yielded to his in- 
fluence and acknowledged the force of his arguments when 


it was a question of friendly intercourse, his spirit mounted’ 


again with an impulse of hope. For he felt within himself 
the power to overcome her scruples, if she would only lis- 
ten to him. But would she do that? 

Asking this question, he mounted the steps to D'An- 
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tignac’s door. But when he entered the room nothing in 
his appearance indicated anxiety. He greeted his friend 
with his usual composure and talked for several minutes of 
the affairs of the day before there was any allusion to Ar- 
mine. Then it was D’Antignac who opened the subject. 

“T have fulfilled your wishes, Gaston,” he said after a 
pause, “and I am sorry—for your sake—to tell you that 
Armine declines your offer.” 

The vicomte grew a little paler. This was no surprise 
to him, but even more pain than he had anticipated. He 
did not speak for a moment. Then he said in a low tone: 

“You say that you are sorry for my sake. Do you 
mean that you,do not think it would be for her happiness 
to accept my offer?” 

“No,” D’Antignac answered. “I believe that, as far 
as human happiness goes, it would be for her happiness in 
the highest degree. And”—his voice changed a little— 
“T think that she believes so, too.” 

“And yet—?” said the vicomte. Unconsciously he 
closed one hand with nervous force, as he said to himself 
that if stat were true the dead Socialist should not from 
his grave hold them apart. 

“And yet she refuses even to consider your offer?” said 
D'Antignac. “ Yes, for two reasons. In the first place, be- 
cause she believes that she would do you an injury by accept- 
ing it. Nay, hear me out! And, in the second place, be- 
cause she has chosen something better than the happiness of 
life.” 

In the tumult of his own feeling it was natural that M. de 
Marigny should not have understood the meaning of the last 
words. He looked at his friend with a flash of resolution in 
his eyes. “Let me see her,” he said. “These are no reasons 
at all.” 

“TI think you will find them strong ones,” said D’Antignac. 
“The first, though you may not recognize its force, is very 
Strong to ker. The second must be strong even to you.” 

“The second—what does it mean?” said the vicomte. ‘That 
she will sacrifice the happiness of life to her father’s com- 
mand?” 

“She has not heard of her father’s command,” answered 
D’Antignac calmly. “I found that there was no need to pain 
her uselessly by telling her of it. Her resolution is taken with- 
out regard to that; and you need not feel that the obstacle 
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which stands between you is hate. On the contrary, it is 
love.” 

“Love!” repeated M. de Marigny. 

“Yes, love,” said D’Antignac. The word came from his 
lips with a force of penetrating sweetness, and as he looked at 
the other there was infinite affection in his tranquil glance. 
“ Love which is strong enough to renounce the happiness and 
the ease of life in order to serve Christ in his’ poor, to bind up 
the wounds of humanity and strive to lessen its ills. That is 
the love which stands between you. And this being so, I know 
you well enough to be sure that you will say, ‘ Fiat voluntas 
Dei.’” 

There was a moment's pause, then M. de Marigny said 
slowly : “You mean that she is going to enter the religious 
life?” 

“Yes, I mean that,’ D’Antignac replied. “And much as 
I desire, much as I would do, to secure your happiness, I do not 
think that either you or I would dare to bid her pause on the 
path where God calls.” 

“Not if it is indeed God who calls,” said the vicomte after 
another pause. “But people mistake sometimes, and it seems 
to me that her position just now is one which would make 
such a mistake possible. She has hardly emerged from the 
shadow of a deep grief, and she has a belief that some insupe- 
rable obstacle—her own scruples or her father’s commands— 
stands between her life and mine.” 

D’Antignac smiled slightly. “ After all,” he said, “ you do 
not know Armine. It is no recoil from the world on account 
of grief or disappointment—which recoil can never constitute 
a true vocation—that is leading her, but a strong, inflamed de- 
sire to give her life and her effort to lessen in some degree the 
misery of the world, to help the sick and the suffering, to atone 
by prayers and good works for those blasphemies and evil 
deeds of which she knows so much, to work by the aid of the 
true light for that purpose toward which her father struggled 
in darkness, and to win at last the infinite reward of hearing, 
‘Inasmuch as ye did it unto the least of these, ye did it unto 
me.’ As far as Iam able to judge, God’s purpose with regard 
to her is clear. By a way which we could never have imagined 
he has prepared her soul and led it to himself. For this is no 
new resolution on her part. The desire has been with her long, 
growing ever clearer, and naturally of late taking more definite 
form. I will speak frankly and say that I think she would have 
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loved you had God not claimed her heart. But what he claims 
we must yield, even if it rends our own hearts to do so.” 

“Sometimes one has no alternative,” said the vicomte, whose 
eyes were full of pain as they looked out of his pale face. 

D’Antignac regarded him with an expression of exquisite 
sympathy, yet with the calm assurance of one who knows what 
the end will be. 

“You have an alternative,” he said quietly. “The sacri- 
fice need not be passive on your part. You spoke a few min- 
utes ago of seeing Armine. If you insist upon seeing her it is 
possible that you might induce her to change her resolution— 
for human nature is weak, and happiness allures us all—or at 
least you would make the struggle hard to her. For she said 
that she might be tempted to forget her own scruples and her 


.father’s commands, and to accept what you offer, but for the 


voice of God bidding her rise above the common joys of life 
to taste the divine joy of sacrifice. You may draw her back 
from the higher to the lower path, or you may bear a willing 
part in the sacrifice. That is for you to decide.” 

The vicomte rose to his feet. ‘“ You will think poorly of 
me,” he said, “that I hesitate, and yet I do—so weak is human 
nature! Give mea little time. Let me ask what is God's will. 
I will return to-morrow.” 

“JT have no fear,” said D’Antignac as he held out his hand. 
“Go, and God be with you.” 

And, indeed, his face, as he lay back on his pillows after 
M. de Marigny had left the room, was not that of one who 
had fear; it was rather radiant, as of one who anticipated cer- 
tain triumph. “So ¢his is what it meant!” he said to him- 
self as he lifted his glance to the crucifix. ‘ We, in our blind- 
ness and short-sightedness dreamed of human happiness for 
them, while God was preparing an opportunity of sacrifice. 
Benedicti vos a Domino!” 

Meanwhile M. de Marigny, having left the house, was 
walking away from the river along the Rue du Bac. He had 
no definite purpose in view, but had turned his face in this 
direction merely as a matter of instinct, his apartment being 
in the Rue de Grenelle. He had no intention, however, of 
going there or anywhere else in especial; his impulse was 
simply to be alone and struggle with the temptation that as- 
sailed him—the temptation to bear down all opposition by the 
Strength of his will and seize the happiness for which nature 
longed. And this temptation was stronger because the hap- 
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piness so desired seemed to be united with the highest aspi- 
rations of Azs nature. What he felt for Armine bore not even 
the faintest resemblance to vulgar passion. It was allied to 
his most exalted hopes and touched his most tender sympa- 
thies, so that to resign it seemed like resigning the better 
part of himself, or at least an influence capable of aiding that 
better part in all it might desire or undertake. And when 
we are called upon to resign not the lower but the higher, 
not the thing which we acknowledge to be bad but the 
thing which we know to be best, then indeed the struggle is 
hard, the resistance strong. 

The man walking so quietly along the Rue du Bac was in the 
midst of this struggle when a familiar voice said: “Bon jour, 
M. le Vicomte.” And looking up he found Egerton before him. 

“T have just left my card at your apartment,” said the 
latter. “I regretted not finding you at home.” 

“T regret still more not having been at home,” said 
the vicomte. “If you have no engagement, perhaps I may 
induce you to retrace your steps.” 

“T have no engagement at all,” said Egerton; “ but you are 
no idler like myself. It is possible that you may have.” 

“An engagement—no,” said the vicomte. And then he 
paused. He had all the habitude of a man of the world, all 
the power of putting aside whatever he might be feeling in 
order to fulfil any social claim or duty that presented itself. 
But just now he felt as if the effort required would be diff- 
cult. His pause said this, and Egerton understood it at once. 

“But you intended to do something else—which is equi- 
valent to an engagement,” he said. “I cannot think of in- 
terfering. I shall give myself the pleasure of calling another 
day. Au revoir.” | 

“Stop an instant,’ said the vicomte, laying a detaining 
hand on his arm. “You are right. Though I have no en- 
gagement, there is a reason why I will not insist on your ac- 
companying me to my apartment. But I will ask you to ac- 
company me somewhere else. Will you come?” 

“ Willingly,” answered Egerton. 

“ Without asking where I shall take you?” 

‘ “Oh! I have perfect confidence, and am prepared to fol- 
low wherever you lead.” 

The vicomte smiled a little. “I wish you were indeed 
prepared to follow where I am about to lead,” he said. 
“Perhaps in time. Ad/ons /” 
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They walked on along the Rue du Bac, and presently M. 
de -Marigny paused before a large building, mounted a high 
flight of steps, and opened a door. Egerton followed, and 
found himself, somewhat to his surprise, in a church which 
bore a strong resemblance to a convent chapel. There was 
a screen dividing it, but within the space set apart by that 
screen were no feminine forms. Those that were to be seen 
were masculine—young men in the dress of seminarians. 
There were only two or three, and they were kneeling quietly, 


-absorbed in prayer. On the outside of the screen M. de 


Marigny also knelt, and Egerton, after meditating some min- 
utes on the scene—which was not without its strangeness in 
contrast to the tumultuous life of the street a few feet away— 
began to look around him, and then perceived at one side 
some newly-erected tombs or tablets below which wreaths 
of immortelles were placed. He moved toward them and 
read the inscriptions, which were brief and simple, only 
telling that at a recent date those to whom these memorials 
were erected had suffered martyrdom in China. 

As the young man stood looking at the words which said 
so little yet told so much, it flashed upon him where he was— 
within the walls of the Mission Etrangéres, the nursery of con- 
fessors and martyrs! He had heard of it, but vaguely—as 
one hears of something afar off—yet here it was in the very 
heart of the hurrying, pulsating life of Paris! One had but 
to turn aside from the busy, brilliant streets, to open a door, 
in order to stand on holy ground—by the graves of martyrs 
and in the presence of those who would to-morrow go forth 
to follow in their footsteps, to take up their labors and per- 
haps meet their reward. Egerton looked from the marble 
tablets, with their brief story, to the men in the flower of 
youth kneeling before him—men who had forsworn all the 
sweetness of life to prepare for an existence of infinite hard- 
ship and toil, with the probable crown of a cruel death—and 
asked himself if it could be that they were of the same race 
and nature as himself. He thought of his own idle, luxurious 
life, of the lack of faith, lack of purpose, lack of good which 
characterized it ; and, as it rose before him, shame filled him like 
a passion. Yet not shame alone. The desire to reach those 
loftier heights of feeling and action where other men trod, 
the longing for spiritual light, overpowered him. Faith— 
faith to believe all things, to hope all things, to dare all things 
—was what he asked. And while he stood outside the great, 
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household of God, wishing, longing for this faith, here was 
the. record of what men of his own generation had endured 
for it. Was their sacrifice extremest folly or sublimest wis. 
dom? He answered the question when he knelt and said al. 
most unconsciously: “Holy martyrs of Christ, pray for me!” 


How long Egerton knelt he did not know, but he never 
forgot what he felt during those moments. With almost the 
vividness of a vision he saw the cruel torments amid which 
these men had laid down their lives, following in the foot. 
steps of their Lord, preaching his Gospel and bearing his 
cross even to the very height of Calvary. And then, in con. 
trast, he felt all the infinite peace of this spot where they 
had gained the strength for that supreme. sacrifice. Here the 
offering had been made, ere life and all its sweetness was re. 
nounced, here every tie that binds man to earth had been 
severed. Surely it was a spot in which to form great and 
generous resolutions! Surely those who could not, even from 
afar off, follow such heroes might at least catch some faint 
spark of their spirit here, and grow ashamed of their own 
selfish lives and careless hearts. 

The young man was still kneeling when M. de Marigny, 
after a considerable lapse of time, finally approached him. He 
rose then, but, before turning away, stooped to take one im- 
mortelle from the wreaths near him. After they left the 
church a minute or two elapsed before either spoke. Then 
Egerton said slowly: 

“That is a wonderful place to make one think. I shall 
not soon forget it. After all, sacrifice is the supreme test of 
religion. ‘If any man will come after me, let him take up 
his cross and follow me.’ How entirely all modern religious 
systems ignore that! And yet without sacrifice there can be 
no religion in any vital sense.” 

“The religion which does not demand sacrifice is no reli- 
gion at all,” said M. de Marigny; “and when it is demanded 
—well, then one learns how much or how little one’s faith is 
worth. It is, as you have said, the supreme test.” He paused 
a moment, then added: “Do you know anything of the writ- 
ings of Lacordaire?” 

“Not much, but something,” Egerton answered. “M. 
d’Antignac gave mea volume of his Conferences not long ago. 
I have found them magnificent.” 

“There are sentences in his writings which recur to me 
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strongly now and then,” said M. de Marigny. “In the church 
yonder I thought of this: ‘When you desire to know what a 
person is worth, sound his heart, and if it does not give forth 
the sound of sacrifice, though it be clothed with the kingly 
purple, genius, birth, or fortune, turn your head aside and 
pass on; it is no longer a soul with whom you ought to have 
any intercourse.’ ” 

“T fear,” said Egerton, “that if that test were applied 
few of us would prove worthy of intercourse.” 

“One should apply such tests to one’s self before one ap- 
plies them to others,” said the vicomte simply. “It was to 
myself that I applied it. ‘When you desire to know what a 
person is worth, sound his heart, and if it does not give forth 
the sound of sacrifice—’ It is a hard test, but one that never 
fails. And if one is humbled by the result—well, that too is 
a good thing. One learns the measure of one’s own weak- 
ness. And yonder is a good place in which to gain strength." 

“Tt seems to me a good place in which to gain all that is 
essential for life or death; and certainly the power of sacrifice 
is essential for both,” said Egerton. ‘“ But one smiles to hear 
you speak of the measure of your weakness, M. le Vicomte. 
What would you think if you could know the measure of the 
weakness of others?” 

“Tt is enough to know the measure of one’s own,” said 
the vicomte. “I have learned it to-day. Yet there is this 
comfort, that a sacrifice which cost little would be worth 
little;- whereas to resign the desire of one’s heart—that is a 
great privilege. The struggle was sharp,” he went on, speak- 
ing as if to himself, “ but it is over. Fiat voluntas Det.” . 

Egerton made no comment—plainly the words were not 
intended for him—and they walked on silently for some time. 
Then at the Rue de Grenelle he paused. 

“It is astonishing,” he said, “how many things that look 
like mere accidents—the result of veriest trifles—have seemed 
since I have been in Paris to form part of a harmonious whole, 
and to lead me by devious ways in one direction. For instance, 
my meeting you this afternoon has resulted in an- impression 
that I do not think will pass away. And so I have to thank 
you before bidding you adieu.” 

“Do not go,” said the vicomte. “Come with me to my 
apartment. Nay, do not hesitate! The mental struggle is 
over which made me disinclined for your society an hour ago. 
In the place where we have been one could not, for very shame, 
VOL, XXXIX.—8 
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refuse any sacrifice that God demanded. But pain remains, 
even after the struggle is over. So come and let me have the 
best medicine for pain in the world—that of trying to do an. 
other a little good. One who has advanced as far as you 
have should halt there no longer.” 

“Then tell me what to do,” said Egerton quietly. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





AN IMPUDENT FABRICATION EXPOSED. 


A coop definition of the word fabrication is “a built-up lie.” 
At any rate, it applies exactly to a statement about our Catholic 
schools, of which statement the joint builders are Mr. Dexter 
A. Hawkins, of the New York bar; the Hon. John Jay, ex-Minis- 
ter to Austria, and grandson of John Jay of Revolutionary fame; 
and the Rev. Thomas B. Thayer, D.D., editor of the Unzversalist 
Quarterly. They have jointly fabricated an outrageous false- 
hood about Catholic schools, and we shall endeavor to give to 
them the credit respectively due to them for it. Mr. Hawkins 
laid its foundation and put it into shape to receive suitable al- 
terations, additions, and ornaments, so that others might give it 
what we may call the finishing touches. 
Mr. Hawkins derived the following information from the 
United States-census of 1870: i 
Total foreign-born population of the United States....... 5,567,229 
Number of those among them who cannot write......... 777,873 
or about fourteen per cent. of the whole number. 
Now, this is the “raw material” of truth, to be combined 
with falsehood in order to produce the desired false conclusion. 
Mr. Hawkins goes on to say, “most of whom [the foreign- 
born population] came from Ireland and England ”—lie the first— 
“countries up to that time dependent upon parochial schools” 
—lie the second, so far as Ireland is concerned. ‘“ Hence, at 
that date, our foreign population may be justly taken as the 
‘fair average product of the parochial mode of education ”—lie 
the third, or rather a whole series of lies mixed together. For 
‘ proof of this we need only say: 
First. According to the census the Irish constituted only one- 
third of our foreign-born population. 
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Second. We do not know what Ireland depended upon in 
regard to education. We think she had not much to place any 
dependence upon—certainly not on the landlords, who had the 
money, nor on the government up to 1831; for the penal laws 
imposed a fine of twenty pounds on any Catholic opening a 
school. Higher education was forbidden to Catholics, and they 
had to go to,the Continent to get it, at great expense and dan- 
ger of fine and imprisonment. 

Third. Ireland has had no system of parochial schools. She 
has been obliged to put up with private schools, often called 
hedge-schools, supported by the people themselves. 

Fourth, \lliteracy is not the product of schools of any kind, 
but rather the product of the want of schools. The people who 
cannot write are those who never had schooling of any kind. 

There will be more illiteracy, no doubt, in any country where 
the parent must pay directly for the schooling of his children 
than in one where he has nothing to pay, because more children 
will in that case not go to school at all. This does not show, 
however, that pay-schools do not give a good education. The 
education may be much better, though not so many enjoy it. 

To say that either the parochial mode of education or the pudblic- 
school mode of education produces illiteracy is absurd nonsense on 
its face. This playing a juggle between results of parochial sys- 
tem of education (which may be understood, as you like it, for the 
effect on those who do not attend school as well as on those who 
do) and the product of the parochial mode of education is only an 
adroit dodge to insinuate a lie. 

To say that the product of the parochial-school os of educa- 
tion in Ireland may be taken as the fair average product of the 
parochial mode of education everywhere is absurd. Even if 
there had been parochial schools in Ireland, which there were 
not, it is absurd, but doubly so since there have not been enough 
to speak of. Since 1831,.now more than fifty years, the National 
government schools have been established, and, in spite of grind- 
ing poverty and of having something to pay—though not much 
—the illiteracy of Ireland has almost disappeared. 

Ireland has depended upon private schools, not upon parochial 
schools. So have our Southern States depended on private 
schools, helped out by public schools. The white people of the 
Southern States have not been ground down to the state of 
poverty of the people of Ireland. On the contrary, they have 
had an excellent chance to get a living. Yet the census of the 
United States shows a much larger proportion of illiteracy 
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among the, white population of the Southern States than among 
our foreign-born population. 


Illiteracy among our foreign-born population ............... 14 per cent. 
Illiteracy among our white population in the Southern States, 
fram £0 tO 24 FEATS OF AMES... ...0 2000060 cc sever docbesseenie 29.6 per cent., 


more than double. 

Now, combining his small modicum of truth, that fourteen per 
cent. of the foreign population could not write in 1870, with his 
monstrous farrago of lies, false assumptions, and double-meaning 
expressions—to be taken interchangeably with each other as con- 
venient—such as “results of” and “ product of,” and parochial. 
school “system” and parochial-school “ mode of education,” 
Mr. Dexter A. Hawkins produces this very astonishing tabular 


statement : 
Illiterates, Paupers. Criminals, Inhabitants, 


PRROOUNA! GYBICM 00 r0d00- sen es onee 1,400 410 160 to the 10,000 
Public-school systemin 21 States....... 350 170 75 “10,000 
Public-school system in Massachusetts. 71 49 11 ‘ 10,000 


He uses the word system as a blind to produce the impression 
that Roman Catholic schools produce illiteracy, pauperism, and 
crime. This is evident from his subsequent proceeding, in which 
he gives this table: 

American paupers in New York City ROEM 0 doe bindeb tenia dad I per cent. 
Irish paupers Rs PE Pee TT EE Tee Ty TT Pe 34 Ke 
remarking: “The Irish were all substantially educated in the 
parochial schools,” to which we reply by an old proverb: “ Tell 
that to the marines.” ; 

A little later he goes on to say: “In other words, a child 
trained up in the parochial school is during life more than three 
and a quarter times as likely to get into jail as the child trained 
up in the free public school.” We think if Mr. Hawkins had his 
deserts he would be more than three and a half times_as likely 
to be in jail as the child trained in a parochial school. For 
mendacity, intended to provoke prejudice, hatred, and violence 
against a whole class of one’s fellow-citizens, is a great crime, 
though it may not come under the statute. 

We now come to the Hon. John Jay. This gentleman has an 
honorable name, inherited from his grandfather, who signed the 
Declaration of Independence. He has also filled the office of 
ambassador to Austria. It must be supposed that he has good 
ability, good education, and that he is capable of seeing whether 
a thing is proved or not; also, when he makes important state- 
ments to the detriment of his neighbors, that he has been careful 
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to see that his statements are true and proved. Mr. Jay has not 
done this. A statement is to the detriment of Roman Catholics; 
Mr. Jay accepts it at once, and declares that it has been shown 
from the United States census that such and such things are 
true. Wecan understand how Mr. John Jay can be blinded by 
intense, narrow prejudice to accept against Catholics what he 
would hoot at if alleged against any one else. 

But now here is something else which we cannot understand 
how any honorable, or even decent, man could do. He has 
deliberately altered Mr. Hawkins’ cautious statements about 
school systems, and says that Mr. Hawkins has shown from the 
United States census of 1870 the comparative number of illite- 
rates, paupers, and criminals to every ten thousand inhabitants 
produced respectively by the Roman Catholic parochial schools, 
the public schools in twenty-one States, and by the public 
schools in Massachusetts. This is a false statement by the 
Hon. John Jay of what Mr. Hawkins has said. The honor- 
able gentleman has taken the dishonest liberty of materi- 
ally altering Mr. Hawkins’ statement and substituting for ‘ pa- 
rochial system ”’ “ Roman Catholic schools.” 

Mr. Hawkins stated his table as follows: 

Illiterates. Paupers. Criminals. Inhabitants. 


EE WTR 5056 5> ed bebe cvccesvces 1,400 4to ... 160 to the 10,000 
Public-school system in 21 States.. .... 350 170 75 -“ {a0n0 
Public-school system in Massachusetts. 71 49 Ir “ 10,000 


Mr. John Jay writes it down thus: 
Illiterates. Paupers. Criminals. Inhabitants. 


Roman Catholic schools............+.... 1,400 410 160 to the 10,000 
Public schools in 21 States............. 350 170 7$. “309,000 
Public schools in Massachusetts........ 71 49 II “ 10,000 


and fits it to go on its travels throughout the country. 

And he goes on and alleges another utterly ungrounded 
falsehood which Mr. Hawkins did not dare to do more than 
insinuate—that “the Roman Catholic schools in the State of | 
New York ¢urned out three and a half times as many paupers as 
the public schools.” Mind you, Mr. Hawkins does not pretend 
to have any knowledge whatever of the Roman Catholic schools 
of New York or of the United States: he is sophisticating and 
falsifying about Jreland. Yet Mr. Jay makes the above asser- 
tion about our schools here on Mr. Hawkins’ authority. Mr. 
Hawkins’ lie had pretty large proportions, but it was disguised ; 
it insinuated what it did not dare to say. It was modestly con- 
scious that if it spoke right out it would be detected; if exam- 
ined, it had something specious to fall back upon. 
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But Hon. John Jay alters and enlarges and fabricates to suit 
himself. He states the lie in all its nakedness, without an effort 
to disguise it. And he tells another falsehood in telling it, 
for he states that Mr. Hawkins says it, when he does not say it. 

We are-sorry for Hon. John Jay for his own sake, for the 
sake of the honorable name of his ancestor, and for the sake of 
our country, which he has represented in Austria. And we tell 
him plainly that the cause of truth, which he thinks he is sery- 
ing, is not served by mendacity. 

Rev. Thos. B. Thayer, editor of the Universalist Quarterly, 
has assumed all the statement of Hon. John Jay, whom he es. 
teems a “ wiser man” than himself—a proof certainly of his own 
childlike simplicity. He prefaces it with this statement, which, 
considering that Mr. Hawkins drew all his inferences from our 
foreign-born population, and that his investigations and compari- 
sons were drawn from Ireland for many years back up to this 
date (1870), is enough to excite a horse-laugh: “ But we need 
not [go abroad] to ascertain the results. Investigations and com- 
parisons [in our own land] have already revealed the moral, edu- 
cational, and political difference in results between Protestant en 
lightenment and Catholic ignorance, between our public-schools 
and the parish-schools of the church, as the following will de- 
monstrate with sufficient emphasis.’””’ Then follow Mr. Hawkins’ 
statement, as amplified and altered by John Jay, and the state- 
ment that the Roman {Catholic schools in New York “ turned 
out” three and a half times as many paupers as the public-school 
system, winding up with “these facts afford strong support to 
the charges often made” about Roman Catholic schools, etc. 

Rev. Mr. Thayer and the Hon. John Jay have committed a 
grave fault. They have professed to advocate God's cause, and 
they have done so by falsehood. They have dishonored God, 
and really advocated the devil’s cause. The best thing they can 
do is to repent. Faith alone will not justify them; they must en- 
deavor to restore what they have dishonestly taken. They have 
made a public accusation of their neighbors which is an unmitigat- 
ed falsehood. Let them make public confession. A murderer is 
expected for the good of his soul to confess his crime before he 
is hanged. Why should not the murderer of the reputation of 
others do likewise before he appears at the last tribunal to answer 
for his deeds? 

Let them procure a copy of the United States census of 1870, 
also Mr. Hawkins’ pamphlet, which he no doubt will cheerfully 
furnish on application at No. 111-Broadway, New York, and then, 
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like honest men, make a clean breast of it. Thus they will make 
reparation for the wrong, deter others from the like nefarious 
courses, receive, as it is to be hoped, the forgiveness of God, and 
also the forgiveness of the writer of this, though, it must be con- 
fessed, with much difficulty, inasmuch as the task of showing them 
up has been a most disagreeable one, and one in which he has 
had much trouble to avoid exceeding the bounds of a just and 
Christian moderation and yet do anything like justice to his sub- 


ject. 





THE DELICACY OF SHAKSPERE. 


“ SoRROW is better than laughter,” said the Preacher. Yet 
he said again, “ There is a time to laugh.” What a support to 
the heart of man isin the tears which come to his eyes, both 
when they come from grief and when they come from joy! 
The subtile influences which console for one and subdue the 
exuberance of the other are closely blended in the depths of 
our being. So it is that sorrow is oftener followed by smiles, and 
laughter ends with sighing. The writer, therefore, who under- 
takes to represent the life of man must study these elements - 
with equal care. Plato tells us of a discussion that took place 
in Athens between Socrates and Aristophanes, in which the 
former maintained that a good writer of tragedies ought to be 
able to write comedies also. Yet it was two thousand years 
before the full force of the argument was illustrated. A few 
reflections preliminary to considering Shakspere in this view 
seem proper. 

Greek tragedy, originating in religion, designed to inculcate 
fear of the gods, especially of fate, had no place for scenes ex- 
cept of the solemn, the awful, and the terrific. A brave man 
struggles with fate, bravest of all because he knows that he 
must struggle in vain, but struggling on in obedience to his” 
native impulsions of courage, honor, and justice, and, when 
vanquished, leaving behind the name of one whom nothing ex- 
cept fate could have overthrown. Such was the burden of 
Greek tragedy. Its achievements were indescribably great, and 
they stimulated the very highest endeavor. Greek comedy 
also, in its very first intentions, had elements of the religious. 
Curious as it may be, yet such were many of the scenes in honor 
of Bacchus. But among the refined Greeks comedy seemed 
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to have had for its object to make a contrast, more or less 
pleasing, with the solemnities of tragedy. If it had been the 
habit of the tragic muse to employ for its heroes, even some. 
times, other than the most illustrious, perhaps the genial and 
generous humor which was unknown to Greek dramatic 
writing might have come in earlier. But neither the tragic nor 
the comic poets seemed to care much for the multitude. It is 
interesting to consider what has been the tendency of the sen- 
timent of pity. Love travels mainly on a level or downward. 
Pity, like worship, tends upward. Tragedy dealt with demi- 
gods and legendary heroes—with Cédipus and Orestes, with 
Alcestes and Medea, with Andromache and Antigone. How 
have the multitudes, forgetting their own and one another’s sor- 
rows, wept at those of the great! Now, to relieve men’s minds 
from such painful solemnities the comic poets, in an age less 
religious, less heroic, less fond of individual greatness, or with 
contempt because the latter had passed and without expecta- 
tion of its return, began to select from among contemporary 
characters those who would but could not, and yet claimed to, 
be heroes, and contrast them with the mighty who had lived. 
Such comedy was merely satire. It railed at contemporary 
life in comparing it with that of purer times. It laid bare not 
only the weaknesses but the meannesses of the human heart, 
for the purpose of burlesquing the noble virtues which tragedy 
represented. It seemed at last almost avowedly depreciatory 
of those views. “As tragedy,” says Schlegel, “by painful 
emotions, elevates us to the most dignified views of humanity, 
comedy, on the other hand, by its jocose and depreciatory view 
of all things, calls forth the most petulant hilarity.” What 
words! For a “petulant hilarity” is an hilarity in which there 
is no enjoyment and from which can proceed no profit. In 
such representations there was abundance of wit. Attic salt, 
flung mercilessly upon the excoriated flesh of the upstart and 
the braggart, would make them writhe in agony, and while the 
spectators would shout they would also curse with laughter. 
Humor—humor, which is so much broader and kinder than wit 
—seems not to have been known. Instead of being intended for 
the production of the innocent indulgence in careless pastime 
while contemplating such absurd and ludicrous conjunctures as, 
with little or no evil, occur in ordinary life, comedy seemed to 
have been intended, though in a most doubtful way, to be an- 
cillary to the serious purposes of tragedy. In one of the theatres 
last night Sophocles had excited to weeping the men and women 
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of Athens by recitals of the sufferings of Gidipus and his children. 
To-night Aristophanes will lead them into a house in another 
street and exhibit his Birds in Council, in which the mannikins of 
the time are put in contrast with the great of Grecian story. 
They have become so contemptible that the birds of the air have 
supplanted them in the conduct of sublunary affairs. Even the 
fair Iris with heavenly wings, though bearing divine messages, 
is chided for passing beyond the aerial conclave. The loud 
laugh will arise, but it will be a “ petulant hilarity,” with none of 
the healthfulness that comes from genuine comic feeling. 

This difference between tragic and comic writing, rather this 
resemblance between them, continued almost until the coming 
of Shakspere. In “the Sacred Comedy” following the Miracle 
Plays of the middle age the character that made the fun was 
the Devil himself. Our ancestors laughed as well as they could. 
For man cannot always be serious. He must laugh sometimes, 
if it can be for nothing more ridiculous, at a pleasant conceit of 
seeing the great enemy fall into his own pit, and beaten, and 
pinched, and made to roar with pain and discomfiture. When 
the time came in England for another sort of fun upon the stage 
—and it seems wonderful how slow it was in coming—it broke 
forth abruptly and about as broadly as any who were fond of 
the broadest might ever care to see. When an ecclesiastic of 
a former age sometimes, as in the opinion of Bishop Bonner, 
verged upon too great liberties with the Devil and the Vice 
in the sacred comedies, a check was placed upon such perfor- 
mances, and finally their suspension was ordered. But by the 
middle of the sixteenth century such salutary restraint had 
ceased to be in vogue, and it seems almost incredible that a 
play so unmixedly coarse as “ Gammer Gurton’s Nedle ” to open 
the ball of modern English comedy should have been composed 
by a Doctor of Divinity, Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, 


' prebend of Westminster, Master of St. John’s and Trinity Col- 


leges, Cambridge, Archdeacon of Sudbury, Bishop of Bath 
and Wells. But bishops in the line of Parker were not what 
they used to be in the old line. This one fell into a humorous 
vein and, for a preacher, showed extraordinary familiarity with 
the lowly and the gross in English society, and as hearty an 
appreciation of them as any who could ever have aspired to a 
gown, not mentioning lawn sleeves and the mitre. There was 
some frolic for the boys of Eton College when their head-mas- 
ter, Nicholas Udall (he a preacher, too, in the Parker succession), 
let them present his “Ralph Royster Doyster”; but how must 
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the bigger boys at Christ Church, Cambridge (where it was 
first put upon the stage), have roared at the hair-pulling of 
Dame Chat and Gammer Gurton, and the more than coarse 
scurrilities of Dickon and Hodge! Yet such as these were 
not only the best but the only. Such a people would not have 
listened half an hour to such as the “ Captivi” of Plautus or 
the “Andrea” of Terentius. They were not the people to pick 
out the fun, what there was, from beneath Greek or Latin roots, 
but must have it pouring forth fresh, if muddy and most foul, 
in homely vernacular for portraying scenes in contemporary En- 
glish life. What that life was under Tudor rule it fills a delicate, 
modest mind with painful astonishment to contemplate. Both 
the tragic and the comic went to their highest heights and 
their lowest depths, and the pieces which came upon the stage, 
in order to be waited upon for their close by an English au- 
dience, must be made to have no stint of blood from murders 
of every kind, and, in the after-piece, no sparing of the nastiest 
words of scurrility. Let us see how that consummate young 
genius Marlowe whetted keener the hatred for the Jew: 
“T walk abroad a-nights, 

And kill sick people groaning under walls: 

Sometimes I go about and poison wells. ... 

Being young I studied physic, and began 

To practise first upon the Italian ; 

‘ There I enriched the priests with burials, 

And always kept the sexton’s arms in use 

With digging graves and ringing dead men’s knells., 

I filled the jails with bankrouts in a year, 

And with young orphans planted hospitals ; 

And every moon made some or other mad, 

And now and then 8ne hang himself for grief, 

Pinning upon his breast a long great scroll 

How I with interest tormented him.” 

In this terrible piece there is neither pity from Christian to 
Jew nor from Jew to Christian. War to the last blood, anguish 
in extreme, that can neither be increased nor diminished—these 
were what our ancestors three hundred years ago wished to see 
when war and anguish were to be mimicked upon the stage. 
Not that they were without compassion for 

“ Hem that stode in gret prosperite 
And been fallen out of her high degree,” 
but they insisted upon seeing the blood and hearing the shriek. 
They preferred witnessing the murderous combat to hearing it 


* Barabbas in ‘‘ The Jew of Malta.” 
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recited. The counsel of Horace to the Pisos would have been 
wasted upon them. He who wondered how the Romans of the 
foretime had endured the rudeness of Plautus, and were not 
shocked at the unnatural murder coram populo of the children of 
Jason, would never have been seen, had he lived in that time, at 
the Globe or Blackfriars. For that public relished such as these 
beyond all else. If Progne is to be changed into a bird and Cad- 
mus into a snake, if Clytemnestra is to be slain at the bath and 
the parricide to be pursued by the Furies, that English public 
demanded to see how these interesting things were done. And 
then they were ready, having had enough of horrors, for the jest ; 
and the broader was this, the shouts were louder and heartier. 
They must have both. “An action,” says Mr. Hallam, “ pass- 
ing visibly on the stage, instead of a frigid narrative, a copious 
intermixture of comic buffoonery with the gravest story, were 
requisites with which no English audience would dispense.” 
Illogical, unreasonable as such demands seemed, they were the - 
foundation of the greatest dramatic literature of the world. The 
wits who sought fame or livelihood must conform to them. 
Fond as it was to shed tears of pity, it was needful to wipe them 
away in time and afford a channel for those of hilarity. These 
two great wants of the human heart, so nearly connected, so 
necessary to each other, this English people, rough and unstudy- 
iag as they were, first asserted upon the stage in the alternate 
sequence in which they prevail in daily life. He was but half a 
philosopher who did nothing but weep; less than half was he 
who only laughed. 

It is interesting to study the development of this dramatic 
literature, and see how it made ready the way for the coming 


' of Shakspere. Dreadful indeed were the things in tragedy, and 


revolting the obscenities in comedy. Some of the latter are the 
more extravagant, but the more venial, because they were 
brought out, as in the case of poor Massinger, with reluctant 
hands and only fer the purpose of obtaining food and raiment for 
the hungry and ragged, and shelter for the houseless. Others, 
like those of Beaumont and Fletcher—both gentlemen born, and 
sufficiently prosperous—were congenial to the minds which ap- 
plauded the tastes and habits of the age. The greater genius 
of the two died young. The other, son of the dean of Peter- 
borough who was rewarded with a bishopric for his insults to 
Mary Stuart in the very article of her death, survived long and 
worked up a vast amount of filth that was most cordially relished 
for too long a time. 
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Added to the rudeness of the times, that made such coarseness 
endurable and even preferred, were the contemporary rise of 
Puritanism and the extremes to which hostile parties will some. 
times urge their principles and conduct. The playgoers laughed 
the heartier at the Four Ps of Heywood, the Mother Bombie of 
Lyly, thinking of the not inconsiderable public outside who 
believed it to be a sin to laugh at all. The satyr that these merry 
spirits brought out from the woods, instead of being exhibited in 
his best attitudes according to the precept of the Roman critic, 
was exhibited in his worst, because there were those to main- 
tain that the satyr should never have been taken from his native 
wilds. Yet that same Heywood could excite to weeping in “A 
Woman Killed with Kindness,” while Lyly could risé to delicate 
humor in “ Midas,” “ Endymion,” and “ Campaspe.” 

More decent than those aforementioned was Ben Jonson, 
more serious, more brave; but, lacking the pathos of the tragic 
muse and having to turn to the comic in order to be allowed to 
live at all, it is sad to see how his saturnine nature struggled 
between the classicism which he reverenced and the modern 
broadness of humor which he despised, and for which he could 
not forbear to substitute the satire of Menander and Plautus. He - 
could rouse to laughter, but it was such as brought no relief to 
the heart. In “ Volpone,” for instance, the characters intended to 
excite laughter, instead of being ludicrous, are villanous toa 
degree that is shocking to humanity. The laugh that arises 
from beholding them has the bitterness of disgust and the eager- 
ness of revenge. When the great rascal is caught and is writh- 
ing with the pain of .punishment the audience scream with 
laughter ; but it is such laughter as we might indulge withal if 
perchance we should see a brute of a man insult a woman upon 
the streets, and immediately thereafter assaulted by a true man, 
and beaten, and kicked, and cowhided, and set on by the dogs. 
Yet the witness of such scenes does not good to the heart 
wherein it most needs good. Thus, Ben Jonson, though rising 
to the full dignity of the Romans, both in his tragedies and his 
comedies, yet, in want of pathos for the former and humor for 
the latter, went behind those whom he should have preceded. 

Interesting struggles those were in the modern English 
drama. The buskin beginning with solemn, stately “‘Gorboduc,” 
the sock with “ Ralph Royster Doyster,” and “ Gammer Gurton’s 
Nedle ”—how wide apart were these, apparently how irreconci- 
lable! Writers like Sackyille might be disgusted to think how a 
reasonable public could gather pleasure from the talks of Hodge 
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5 and Doctor Rat, and yet desire to hear tell the sufferings of the 
f great of all times. But that people intended to have all their 


‘ wants gratified. They meant to laugh with the gay and weep 
with them that wept; and inasmuch as prim pietists, becoming 
more numerous and more prim, found fault with comic scenes of 
even delicate kinds, and public opinion excluded women from 
theatres, not only as actors but as spectators, they will make 
their fun the coarser and their laugh the more uproarious. 

The theatre is the repertory of the best literature of the ages. 
From Sackville, from Still and Udall, the playwrights must 
study the temper of the pits and learn both when it is the time 
to weep and the time to laugh. Tragedy, having so noble pre- 
cedents, easily led the way. Comedy—comedy such as it wasand 
ought to become, generous as gay, sympathizing as ludicrous; 
comedy that was to lead to laughter that brought neither pain 
nor anger—had to work its way and be developed with the tastes 
and manners of society. In ancient times it had made men 
laugh the laugh of contempt, scorn, hatred, and satisfied revenge. 
Its newest laughs were for the actions and sayings of the lowly 
and the vulgar. The time was not yet, but it was coming fast, 
when it can invite gentlemen and ladies to come together to its 
recitals, in listening to which they can laugh without pain and 
without blushing. 

In the lives of the playwrights what blending of the serious 
with the sportive will one see who studies them closely! How 
often will he find cheerfulness among the serious, and—especially 
—seriousness among the sportive! Charles Reade, in Peg Wof- 
Jington, makes Mrs. Triplett, on retiring from the stage at night, 
take from her person the finery, lay it'upon the table with dis- 
gust, and then regard with affection a cold sausage that she has 
taken from her pocket. We smile at the drollery, but simul- 
taneously we feel the tenderness and the sweetness of pity. 
Many a time has the London comic dramatist, standing in the 
street in rags, almost hatless and shoeless, certainly dinnerless, 
or sitting in prison hard by, heard a thousand voices roaring to 
the fun himself had created. Fortunately for mankind, it re- 
quires not a habitually gay temper nor felicitous circumstances 
to promote humorous compositions. On the contrary, it is he 
who has the profoundest knowledge of the sadness of the hu- 
man heart who can most skilfully touch the chords that vibrate to 
humorous impulsions, Before Shakspere the drama was made 
up mostly of tragedy the bloodiest and the broadest: farce. It 
was reserved for him to unite pathos and humor as they are con- 
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joined in human life, and lift each as high as human language 
could exalt. These observations we have made preliminary to 
the consideration of what we propose to style the comparative 
delicacy of Shakspere. Of his sadness, and of the predominance 
of the serious over the sportive in his character and writings, we 
shall speak in another article. 

When Shakspere came to London English comedy knew little 
more than the farce. The delicate humor which springs out of 
the pleasant phantasies of persons in polite society had been in. 
troduced rarely and with timidity. Men who had wept at a tale 
of grief desired for the after-piece or the interlude the relief 
which was to come from a great, broad joke. Whatever contri. 
butions were made to the enjoyment of the playgoers by the 
young actor who, having married too early and not well, had 
left his native Stratford, little of them has been transmitted be. 
yond the fact that he preferred and sufficiently well sustained 
the parts of old men. His heart already, it seems, had learned 
to find its best sympathy among those who, having tried this 
life, found it unable to fulfil its early promises. He went to the 
stage as another man goes to another business—to make money 
for present uses and to lay up for those of his advanced age. 
Finding that there was more money in running the theatre than 
acting upon its boards, he took that business. Examining the 
plays that were offered, whenever he bought, his experienced sa- 
gacity detected what should be subtracted, what added.’ When, 
for want of those sufficiently suited to his purposes, he undertook 
to write them throughout, his genius, so all-sided, found soon 
how to intermingle the serious with the gay as he had seen them 
intermingled in the habitual intercourse of daily life. Like all 
great minds, he had, besides, what Goethe properly styles 
reverence for mankind, for superiors, for equals, for inferiors. He 
respected men sufficiently to know that they could be raised by 
discreet means to appreciate humor that was delicate as well as 
what was rough and broad. The world was a stage: let the 
stage be the world. Not all who go to festive scenes are gay, 
nor all at funerals subdued with sadness. On the contrary, such 
is the constitution of the human heart that some seriousness ren- 
ders more enjoyable a season of gayety, while often on solemn 
occasions irresistible is the impulse to smile at the sudden occur- 
rence of ludicrous accidents. How inexpressibly sad the death 
of Ophelia; yet who but kindred and lovers can forbear to laugh 
at the chattings of the diggers of her grave? Just as men are 

most fond to do what is forbidden, so are they most prone to seek, 
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as relief from a surfeit of grief, something that comes from the 
sportive. Wise, therefore, and benignant is he who provides such 
relief, and of a kind that will elevate instead of degrading.. 

To such a mind as Shakspere, we do not doubt, such as “ Gam- 
mer Gurton’s Nedle” were unmixedly disgusting. All remember 
the touching melancholy of that complaint, in one of his sonnets, 
against 

“ The guilty goddess of my harmful deeds, 


That did not better for my life provide 
Than public means which public manners breeds.” 


The rougher things in his plays are doubtless attributable to the 
exactions of an age behind his own aspirations—exactions more 
powerful because of the examples in the houses of kings and 
courtiers. The manager of a theatre, he must provide whatever 
is demanded ; but, if only occasionally and by degrees, he will 
lead his audiences to something higher than they have seen, and 
educate them to its appreciation by making it ineffably beautiful. 
He will give the rude jest when he must; but whenever it is pos- — 
' sible he will substitute the delicate mirth of gentleness, and thus 
give tone to a reasonable mean between the tragic and the far- 
cical How merely fanciful are most of his comedies! For as 
yet the comedy of intrigue was little developed. It was plain to 
see that it was a serious, even a sad, mind that, in spite of all this 
exquisite sportiveness, saw beyond it into the melancholy that 
was yet more exquisite, and felt that that was the rdle in which 
was to be done its greatest work. 

Let us look at “Twelfth Night.” How fanciful this play! 
Yet for this we have an apology in its first words, the sweetness 
of which none but the very coarsest could fail to enjoy : 

“ If music be the food of love, play on ; 
Give me excess of it, that, surfeiting, 
The appetite may sicken, and so die. 
That strain again! it had a dying. fall : 
O, it came o’er my ear like the sweet south, 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odor. Enough; no more: 
’Tis not so sweet now as it was before : 
O spirit of love! how great and fresh art thou, 
That, notwithstanding thy capacity 
Receiveth as the sea, naught enters there, 
Of what validity and pitch soe’er, 
But falls into abatement and low price, 
Even in a minute: so full of shapes is fancy 
That it alone is high-fantastical.” 


These are the words of the duke, who, for the time, is in love 
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with Olivia, who will not hear of love until her mourning be 
over for the death of her brother. What contrast between such 
words ‘and thoughts and those when Cesario, his confidant, 
proves to be Viola in disguise! Imperiously, but with sweetest 
airiness, does fancy play amid the affections of all the leading cha- 
racters. Viola takes the disguise of a boy. Olivia becomes en. 
raptured with this boy and will not listen to the duke. Viola 
finds herself in love with the duke, who, when he ascertains her 
sex, retires from Olivia and thinks he has never loved before. 
The reappearance of Sebastian, Viola’s brother, more than com. 
pensates Olivia for her disappointment, and the endings seem like 
the realization of those fond dreams in which the young of both 
sexes indulge on the dreamy season of Twelfth Night. 

Amidst all this play and interplaying of the serious and the 
gently sportive what glorious fun there is in the talks of Sir 
Toby Belch and Aguecheek, the clown, Maria and Malvolio! 
Entertainment there for all—boxes, dress-circle, pit, and gallery— 
polite ears and vulgar. Some of the words for all are to become 
immortal, some for the poet to dream about and seek in. vain to 
imitate, and some for the costermonger to recall over his pipe 
and mug of ale, and roar at the recital. 

The thoughts we are presenting are well illustrated again 
in “ As You Like It.” There is genuine grief in the exile of the 
banished duke, and genuine remorse in the tyrant, his brother. 
Between them and the lowest characters comes in Jaques, in 
whom the elements of seriousness and sport are so blended as to 
leave us in doubt what manner of man the author meant he 
should be regarded. When we hear him moralizing on the 
seven stages of human life we feel that Socrates nor Plato could 
have talked more wisely. When we hear his reflections 


“ Under an oak whose antique root peeps out,” 


and his “similes’’ upon a wounded stag, we are touched with 
tenderness. When we see his ambition for a “ motley fool,” and 
hear him say, 


“TI have neither the scholar’s melancholy, which is emulation, nor the 
musician’s, which is fantastical, nor the courtier’s, which is proud, nor the 
soldier's, which is ambitious, nor the lawyer’s, which is politic, nor the 
lady’s, which is nice, nor the lover’s, which is all these: but it is a melan- 
choly of mine own, compounded of many simples, extracted from many 
objects, and indeed the sundry contemplation of my travels, in which my 
often rumination wraps me in a most humorous sadness,” 


we feel, what exquisite characterization! How immense the 
gap between this and the classical drama! Subtle, yet natural ; 
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like many a man of culture who, partly in imagination, partly 
in reality, wearied with superabundance of books and courts 
and travel, indulges in thoughts ever shifting between the ear- 
nest and the jocose, claiming to sadness, but a sadness all his 
own. In reading this play it is most pleasing to notice the 
stream of melancholy pervading it; losing itself here and there 
among such as Touchstone and Aubrey, and reappearing among 
the gifted, giving tone and adding sweetness to the abounding 
humor that allows a mind tired of business, or seeking relief 
from the pain of recent witness of tragic scenes, to sport as it 
pleases, to laugh aloud or smile archly, and sometimes, if so 
disposed, to sigh, yet not with pain. 

Whenever we read “ Midsummer Night’s Dream” we wonder 
anew that one, at the very time of the creation of such as Bot- 
tom, and Snug, and Flute, and their likes, could have created 
such as Oberon and Titania. In this most poetical of human 
productions, Shakspere, persistent to his purpose to let the 
stage picture human life, represented it not only as it is when 
we are awake, but while we sleep and are dreaming of things 
impossible. A midsummer night’s dream when the night is 
brief, the woods and meadows serene and silent, inviting not 
only to sleep but to dreams! 

Wise, benignant is the king, Theseus, a royal lover, on the 
eve of marriage with the queen of the Amazons: noble words 
to his espoused, to Hermia and the rest of his court ; wise words 
as he discusses the lunatic, the lover, and the poet.* But what 
we notice more especially at this time is the interlude of the 
Dream, the waywardness of the fairies in sporting with these 
high-born men and women and among themselves. It is a poor, 
dull mind that does not: sometimes dream beautiful dreams. 
Who has not sometimes dreamed of having been endowed with 
gifts of most excellent greatness; of being admitted within the 
inner places of all that is most fair and lovely, and discoursing 
as with the tongue of an angel? Yet if one could reproduce such 
a vision it might not surpass this in which we hear language, 
such as no other human tongue could have uttered, sounding 
upon the ear as if in very deed it had been whispered to the poet 
by the gentle spirits which he had invoked. 

And then to awake and find it has all been a dream! What 
shall we do next? Shut our eyes and bring back the airy, sweet 
visions? Ah! no. They will not come again to-night ; perhaps, 
in such ineffable beauty, never more. What shall we do, then, 


* Act v. scene I. 
VOL, XXXIX.—9 
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after having been to the highest heights? Why, we must even 
see what fancy may have put into the heads of clowns. The 
courtiers tell the monarch what these poor fellows have pre. 
pared to contribute to the celebration of the approaching nup. 
tials, and they advise him that it 


“Is nothing, nothing in the world.” 


Even the gracious Hippolyta begs 
“ Not to see wretchedness o’ercharged.” 


But a wise king values too much the faithful service of his 
lowest subjects to find fault with the rude terms in which it is 
expressed. Thus he speaks to his bride: 


“JT will hear that play ; 
For never anything can be amiss 
When simpleness and duty tender it. 
The kinder we, to give them thanks for nothing. 
Our sport shall be to take what they mistake : 
And what poor duty cannot do, 
Noble respect takes it in might, not merit. 
Where I have come, great clerks have purposed 
To greet me with premeditated welcomes ; 
Where I have seen them shiver and look pale, 
Make periods in the midst of sentences, 
Throttle their practis’d accent in their fears, 
And in conclusion dumbly have broke off, 
Not paying me a welcome. Trust me, sweet, 
Out of this silence yet I pick’d a welcome ; 
And in the modesty of fearful duty 
I read as much as from the rattling tongue 
Of saucy and audacious eloquence. 
Love, therefore, and tongue-tied simplicity 
In least speak most, to my capacity.” 


We are glad the good king did not refuse the rendition of 
“Pyramus and Thisbe.” Irresistibly funny as it is, when it 
threatens to become tiresome he has the discretion to limit the 
players to a Bergomask dance, omitting the epilogue. 

Such was the device, a great, broad joke, full of absurdities 
and incongruities, with which this wisest, most generous, most 
humane of poets let down from the contemplation of the fanciful 
and the impossible. But it is “The Merchant of Venice” where-. 
4n is to be seen the most delicate intermingling of the earnest 
with the different shades of humor, from the broadest upward 
and upward, refining and refining until it grows into sadness and 
even approximates the tragic. 
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Already had the Hebrew been made famous in the drama by 
Marlowe. But Barabbas had been drawn, in accordance with 
legends of too credulous times, reciting enormities practised in 
secret by the Jews upon Christian peoples. Barabbas, therefore, 
was a monster. Now, it comported not with the nature of Shak- 
spere to represent a character so monstrously, incredibly cruel 
and vindictive. For the purposes of his comedy he sought to 
represent the Jew what ages of various fortune had made him. 
In Shylock we see something of what has been wrought through 
immemorial persecution. But Shakspere, who was too great to 
despise anything which God has made in his image, while he 
allows the thoughtless to laugh, leads the thoughtful to pity this 
man not only for his misfortunes, but for his wish for revenge, 
attributing this in part to influence of generations of outrages, 
and in part to the causéless insultings of the merchant-prince 
who was known to have especial hate for the “sacred nation,” 
and, 


“There where merchants most do congregate,” 


had often railed upon this especial Jew. Even in the act of bor- 
rowing the money upon the fatal bond there are insults that a 
man with the blood of a true man would find difficult to endure: 


“Suy. Signor Antonio, many a time and oft 
In the Rialto you have rated me 
About my moneys and my usances: 
Still have I borne it with a patient shrug, 
For sufferance is the badge of all our tribe. 
You call me misbeliever, cut-throat dog, 
And spit upon my Jewish gaberdine, 
And all for use of that which is mine own. 
Well, then, it now appears you need my help: 
Go to, then; you come to me, and you say, 
‘Shylock, we would have moneys ’: you say so; 
You, that did void your rheum upon my beard, 
And foot me as you spurn a stranger cur 
Over your threshold : moneys is your suit. 
What should I say to you? Should I not say 
‘Hath a dog money? Is it possible 
A cur can lend three thousand ducats’? Or 
Shall I bend low and in a bondman’s key, 
With bated breath and whispering humbleness, 
Say this: 
‘Fair sir, you spit on me on Wednesday last ; 
You spurned me such a day ; another time 
You called me dog ; and for these courtesies, 
I'd lend you thus much moneys’? 
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“ ANT. I am as like to call thee so again, 
. To spit on thee again, to spurn thee too. 
If thou wilt lend this money, lend it not 
As to thy friends (for when did friendship take 
A breed for barren metal of his friend ?), 
But lend it rather to thine enemy.” 


Now, when a man has to take such as this, we expect him, 
whether Jew or Gentile, to try to find something adequate to 
give in return. The poet most adroitly throws in other things 
to subdue the ruthless insistence of the penalty of the forfeited 
bond. The Jew loses from his house, his heart, the faith of his 
fathers, his only child, Jessica, only pledge of the beloved, de. 
parted Leah. The groundlings shout at the exploit of the bold 
Lorenzo, and hoot at the dog of a Jew as he curses in vain, and 
all, except Launcelot Gobbo, rejoice that another is added to the 
true faith. But the generous consider how piteous is the desola- 
tion of the parent’s heart when his only loved, his fully trusted, 
has robbed him, fled from him, and been joined with the perse- 
cutors of his race. Yet we are spared the pain of resentment 
against this filial impiety partly by her conversion to Chris- 
tianity, but mostly by the childish simplicity which keeps her 
from comprehending the depth of the sorrow into which the 
father has been plunged by her elopement. The most stringent 
adherent for the claims of parental control might relent to some 
degree while listening to her childlike talks with Gobbo, and 
seeing her afterwards yielding to the sweet influences of song 
when she, so newly married, says : 


“Tam never merry when I hear sweet music.” 


These preliminary things help to subdue our scorn for the 
creditor’s claim. The most indignant hearer may attempt, but 
will attempt in vain, to answer quite successfully his arguments 
drawn from the analogies of the treatment of his own nation of 
what should be a Christian’s sufferance by Christian example. 
It is such as these that, while the dramatist approximated the 
pathos of tragedy, served to keep him on the hither side, and 
thus create that delicious, delicate enjoyment when, being upon 
the verge of weeping, one experiences the sudden relief of gentle 
laughter. Here was the subtlest essence of high comedy. 

But the groundlings must have the unmixed. Though they 
have laughed at the tortures of the Jew, yet it was not the laugh 
of heartiness and of health. For this the author provided the 
good Gobbo, or good Launcelot, or good Launcelot Gobbo. 
What an invention! Unique in the history of comic literature 
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this compound of earnestness and fun, of conscientiousness and 
knavery. He cannot be convinced that Jessica’s conversion is a 
matter for congratulation, not even on moral grounds: 


“Yes, truly,” says he to her after the marriage—“ yes, truly ; for, look 
you, the sins of the father are to be laid upon the children: therefore, I 
promise ye, I fear you. I was always plain with you, and so now I speak 
my agitation of the matter: therefore be of good cheer, for truly I think 
you are damn’d.” 


Nor on economical : 


“Jessica. I shall be saved by my husband: he hath made me a Chris- 
tian. 

“LAUN. The more to blame he. We were Christians enow before ; 
e'en as many as could well live, one by another. This making of Christians 
will raise the price of hogs; if we grow all to be pork-eaters, we shall not 
shortly have a rasher on the coals for money.” 


Here is the most ludicrous of all those curious characters who, 
having 
“ Planted in their memory 
An army of good words,” 


“for a tricksy word 
Defy the matter.” 


This is the extreme of the humor of this play. As for the 
means, it is pleasing to study how they play between, lifting 
from Gobbo to Nerissa, and thence to Jessica and Lorenzo, and 
thence to Portia and Bassanio. Shakspere has been often praised 
for the compliment he paid to the female sex in the creation of 
Portia. A rich orphan, to whom, perhaps of all ladies, the choice 
of a husband is most difficult and dangerous, her conduct in the 
midst of the suits that are paid to her is the very perfection of 
high-born ladyship. What wit and what wisdom have come to 
this beautiful heiress! How well she understands, and how play- 
fully, talking with her maid, she cuts into pieces the Neapo- 
litan prince, the County Palatine, Monsieur Le Bon, Falconbridge, 
the Scottish lord, the Duke of Saxony’s nephew! (act i. scene 
ii.) In the treatment of the princes of Arragon and Morocco, 
men of real worth and serious, honorable purpose, her deport- 
ment is our best ideal of that which a true gentlewoman employs 
in the presence of a gentleman upon whom, though not unworthy 
of her love, it is not possible to bestow it. When Bassanio ap- 
pears and wins the prize we may search through all romance in 
vain for a subdual so complete, so frank, so delicate, so ineffably 
sweet. 
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“ You see me, Lord Bassanio, where I stand, 
Such as I am: though for myself alone 
I would not be ambitious in my wish, 
To wish myself much better; yet, for you 
I would be trebled twenty times myself ; 
A thousand times more fair, ten thousand times more rich; 
That only to stand high in your account, 
I might in virtues, beauties, livings, friends, 
Exceed account ; but the full sum of me 
Is sum of nothing ; which, to term in gross, 
Is an unlesson’d girl, unschool’d, unpractised ; 
Happy in this, she is not yet so old 
But she may learn; happier than this, 
She is not bred so dull but she can learn ; 
Happiest of all is that her gentle spirit 
Commits itself to yours to be directed, 
As from her lord, her governor, her king. 
Myself and what is mine to you and yours ° 
Is now converted ; but now I was the lord 
Of this fair mansion, master of my servants, 
Queen o’er myself; and even now, but now, 
This house, these servants, and this same myself 
Are yours, my lord: I give them with this ring.” 


Amid the first transports of the accepted lover news comes 
of the forfeiture of the bond of Antonio. At once is seen how 
orphanage, leaving her to the care of herself, has developed 
beyond the time her discretion, her sense of gratitude and justice 
and honor. Not a moment’s delay will she allow to Bassanio, 
whom she urges to fly to the comfort and rescue of the friend 
who suffers in his behalf—a fitting preparation for the difficult 
part which is to be happy in its ending. Such is the felicitous 
blending of the numerous colorings and shadings of sportiveness 
which have made “ The Merchant of Venice” the greatest of the 
comedies. 

A few words about Sir John Falstaff will end this article. 
In the view we have been taking of Shakspere we can find apt 
and touching illustration even in old Sir John, in the thread of 
seriousness which, beginning though late, runs along in that 
great web of humor, and finally absorbs the end that, all tangled, 
is torn from the loom of his life. Amidst all the fun in act i. 
scene ii. (“ King Henry IV.,” Part II.) there is a touching sadness 
in the talk ‘with the little page whom, out of the drollery of a 
contrast with his gigantic stature, the prince has assigned to him: 

“Fat. Sirrah, you giant, what says the doctor to my case? 

“PaGeE. He said, sir, the party that owed it might have more diseases 
than he knew for. 
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“FaL. Men of all sorts take a pride to gird at me. The brain of this 
compounded clay, man, is not able to invent anything that tends to 
laughter, more than I invent or is invented on me,” etc. 

This sense of humiliation and approaching friendlessness and 
abandonment exhibits itself at sundry times. The bold words he 
employs, the rude jests, show occasionally that he understands 
that his wit and humor are his only capital, and that he suspects 
that they will not last him to the end. It is really melancholy to 
witness his last attempt to hold to the prince who is now king, 
and hear his talk with Shallow, his creditor, after the heartless 
repulse, avowing his assurance that his majesty has snubbed him 
in public merely for the sake of appearances, and that he will 
surely send for him in private. All the things occurring hence- 
forth in rapid succession draw us with genuine pity to him who 
has been so ruthlessly and shamelessly forsaken. The sudden 
reformation of the youngster of a king with the new-born, intem- 
perate zeal of fresh reformers generally; the poor spite of the 
chief-justice, who, when he has an opportunity, returns and 
inflicts a punishment greater than was required, and all because 
Sir John had been witness of his own humiliation—all these lead 
us to feel, for the time being, that the old knight, so ill-treated, 
is worth more than the king and the chief-justice put together. 
These last words to the latter, “My lord, my lord,” are 
piteous in the extreme. But the dignitary passed on, and the 
appeal was not uttered or was unheard. The career of the 
knight was over. A mere jester, a man without heart, might 
have lived on. Yet even to those more vulgar companions, 
Hostess and Pistol, Nym and Bardolph, when they hear that he 

is sick, they know that he is sick unto death. 


“Ny. The king hath run bad humors on the knight; that’s the even 
of it. 

“PISTOL. Nym, thou hast spoke the right; his heart is fracted and cor- 
roborate. 

“Ny. The king is a good king; but it must be as it may: he passes 
some humors and careers.” 


And the Hostess tells of his playing with flowers, and babbling 
of green fields, and calling upon the name of God; and Bardolph 
wishes he might be with him in Arthur's bosom, whither the 
good woman has consigned him “an it had been any Christom 
child”; and Pistol’s manly heart, yearning the while, exhorts 
Bardolph to be blithe, and Nym to rouse his vaunting veins, and 
they all know that the matter with Sir John was, “ the king killed 
his heart.” We may make our pocket-handkerchiefs wet with 
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laughter over such condolence of these droll “lambkins.” And 
so we laugh sometimes at the poor verses of “his aunty ” or “ his 
grandma,” following announcements in the morning papers of the 
death of “ Little Johnny” or “ Little Jimmy.” But both are the 
best evidences such uncultured hearts believe they can give of 
the sadness they feel, and their most fitting tribute to the dead. 

We have thus endeavored to call attention anew to the delicacy 
of Shakspere as shown in his exquisite portrayal of life among 
the gifted and the courteous, and his thoughtful compassion in 
the representation of the ignorant and the rude. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A HISTORY OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN THE DIOCESE OF VINCENNES, 
In four parts: I. Traditionand History. II. The Bishops of Vincennes, 
III. The Priests and Congregations. IV. The Institutions of thé Dio- 
cese. By the Rev. H. Alerding, Rector of St. Joseph’s Church, In- 
— Ind. Crown 8vo, pp. 636. Printed for the author, Indian- 

York) 1883. (For sale by the Catholic Publication Society Co., New 
or 

The first white man to enter the country now the State of Indiana was 
a Catholic and a Jesuit, and Father Alerding has gathered all that he could 
find concerning the first planting of Christianity in Indiana. The title- 
page of his Hzstory gives a fair idea of the author’s arrangement. There is 
a difference between Father Alerding and Dr. J.G. Shea on some of the 
minor points of the early history. The labors of the first priests, and of 
those early bishops, Bruté, La Hailandiére, Bazin, and of St. Palais, the pre- 
decessor of the present occupant of the see of Vincennes, are sketched ina 
frank, unaffected manner. An interesting and instructive chapter is that 
which recounts the persecution and unjust conviction of a laborious and 
worthy priest on an infamous charge. 

To one of the early priests, Father Pierre Gibault, according to Judge 
Law, as quoted by Father Alerding, the United States are “ more indebted” 
(next after Clark and Vigo) “for the accession of the States comprised in 
what was the original Northwestern Territory than to any other man.” 
It was Father Gibault who in 1778 induced the Catholic settlers of Vin- 
cennes to take the oath of allegiance to the United States rather than to 
England, and that at a time when England was allowing liberty of con- 
science to the Catholics of Canada, and while John Jay in New York was 
doing all he could—by his fanatical attempts to exclude “ papists” from the 
privileges of citizenship in New York—to discourage Catholic nations 
from assisting the struggling colonies. The volume contains some excel- 
lent portraits of the bishops of Vincennes. 


CULTURE OF THE SPIRITUAL SENSE. By Brother Azarias, B.C.S., Presi- 
dent of Rock Hill College, Maryland. New York; E. Steiger & Co. 
1884. 


This pamphlet is as neat and delicate of form as the style of Brother 
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Azarias. The dedication reminds us of the time when the author seemed 
about to depart for the world of spirits, and although, to the great advan- 
tage and joy of all his friends, but especially of his pupils, his life has been 
prolonged, he appears to have brought back with him, and he diffuses 
through his beautiful essay, something very spiritual from that border 
which he approached so nearly. He speaks as it were from experience 
when he says: “ Wise indeed were it that we all learn in time the language 
which must be ours throughout eternity.” 

The Christian Brothers have a vast number of our boys and youths 
under their excellent and thoroughly Christian instruction. Not only in 
their schools of primary and intermediate education, but also in their col- 
leges, both teachers and pupils are every year gaining increased credit and 
reputation. They are sending constantly a considerable number of alumni 
into the ecclesiastical seminaries. It is a great privilege enjoyed by these 
young men to have the highest lessons of spiritual wisdom conveyed to 
them in such charming and attractive language, by a teacher like Brother 
Azarias. We trust that he may long be spared to his order and to the 
church, and may continue to write, as well as to teach and govern his in- 
teresting and promising juvenile charge. 


URIEL ; or, The Chapel of the Angels. By the author of Lady Glastonbury’s 
Boudoir, The New Utopia, etc. London: Burns & Oates; New York: 
The Catholic Publication Society Co. 


This fascinating story will not be put down by a reader who once be- 
gins it until it has been read through. The writer has struck a new vein. 
There is a great deal of the romantic, something of the preternatural, and 
adeep tinge of the supernatural in the conception of the characters and 
events which made up the plot, and yet, though improbable, the incidents 
are not impossible, there is.no straining for effect, and the background on 
which the characters and scenes are depicted is naturally represented. 
The ordinary and the uncommon, the real and the ideal, are so skilfully and 
easily blended together that there is no startling shock produced, the 
story proceeds after a simple and natural fashion, and on the whole, while 
one is reading, it seems as if everything might have happened as the writer 
narrates, The characters are admirably drawn, and, for a wonder, the true 
hero of the story is neither handsome, graceful, of noble birth, or in any 
way remarkable except for his sterling worth and unselfish devotion. We 
never heard of the author before, but we desire to see more choice pro- 
ductions from the pen which wrote Uréel. 


CONSTITUTION AND PROCEEDINGS—OF THE CATHOLIC YOUNG MEN’s Na- 
TIONAL UNION—OF THE NINTH ANNUAL CONVENTION, held at Brook- 
lyn, New York, June 27 and 28, 1883. Richmond: Catholic Visttor 

rint. 1883. 


Whatever is undertaken by young men, or in their behalf, for the 
interest of the Catholic religion, is of great importance. The young men 
of the Catholic Church, as a class, are of the greatest importance. More- 
over, there is no class of members of the Catholic Church presenting so 
many and so great difficulties to be met and overcome, in order that they 
may be brought under the controlling influence of religion and induced to 
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do the work for which their youth and energy give them such a great 
capability. 

One way in which it is sought to effect a good work in them and to 
accomplish a good work through them is that of assocéations, The object 
of the Union is to combine local associations for the furtherance of their 
common object. It has been in existence since 1875, under the following 
successive presidents: Mgr. Doane, Mgr. Preston, Bishop Ryan of Buffalo, 
Bishop Keane, and the Rev. James H. Mitchell. At the Ninth Convention 
forty-nine societies, existing in fourteen dioceses, were represented. These 
different societies vary a good deal in the particular manner and scope of 
their organization, and the objects of their efforts are quite numerous, 
One object proposed is to unite young men in a pious sodality for common 
religious exercises, and especially the regular reception of the sacraments, 
Another is the prosecution of charitable and beneficial works of various 
kinds. A third, intellectual improvement and literary enjoyment by 
means of libraries, lectures, and literary entertainments. A fourth is com- 
bination for the defence and advancement of Catholic interests. A fifth is 
physical culture, and a sixth innocent social recreation. This is not a. 
minute and exhaustive enumeration, and for particulars we must refer 
those who are interested to the pamphlet of the convention. Our sym- 
pathies and best wishes go with all the honorable and zealous efforts of the 
young men of the National Union and of all similar associations. 


My Visir To DisTRESSED IRELAND. Richard F. Clarke, S.J., formerly 
Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, Oxford. New York: Benziger 
Bros. 1883. 


‘In these days, when Irish affairs are among the most prominent topics 
of the hour, when the present efforts to provide remedies for Irish misery 
occupy the attention of every thoughtful man, when these efforts have met 
with the most varied criticism, such a volume as the one before us is most 
opportune. We do not hesitate to say that it should be studied by all who 
have an interest in the subject, by all who would give to the matter the 
benefit of candid, unbiassed judgment. The book has many merits. Its 
author is a man of ripe scholarship. He has earned distinction at Oxford, 
and as an able writer is well known in England. Hence the value of his 
book as a work coming from one who has already gained a reputation, and 
who is therefore not liable to commit himself to any opinion without care- 
ful research and mature consideration. 

But the book has a value beyond this: it is written by a thorough 
Englishman, by a representative of that nation whose writers are generally 
hostile to Ireland. “I ask my Irish readers,” he says, “to remember that 
I am a loyal Englishman, loving my country. I ask my English readers to 
remember that I am but stating those things which I have seen and heard.” 
The value of the book is therefore much enhanced when we learn that, far 
from being blind to the misery he saw in Ireland and inimical to the mea- 
sures her truest representatives have employed to remedy this misery, the 
author’s opinions are remarkably in harmony with the settled convictions 
of the Irish leaders themselves. 

These considerations cannot fail, we think, to make the book valuable 
to every lover of Ireland, to all who love the cause of justice; while it is 
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written in a spirit and temper, and with a sincerity calculated to lessen the 
prejudice of the many intelligent and well-meaning but wholly misin- 
formed men among the enemies of Ireland and her people. Prejudice is 
always the result of ignorance or misrepresentation. His countrymen are 
ignorant of the real state of affairs in Ireland; hence he says: “ My visit to 
Ireland was undertaken in order that I might form on the spot, so far as I 
could, a well-balanced opinion of the cause of Irish distress and destitu- 
tion, and might lay before those who are interested in the subject the re- 
sults I gathered there.” In order to gain a deeper insight into the real 
condition of the people, he did not traverse the whole of Ireland, but con- 
fined himself to a small area in the county of Mayo, where he learned 
“the land was the poorest, the poverty the greatest, the country most 
uneasy and unsettled.” The misery and want he witnessed would be too 
long a task to detail here. It is sufficient to say that his pictures of the 
real state of affairs are vivid and graphic, never over-wrought or highly 
colored. He gives the reader a truthful, but at the same time a calm, al- 
most a judicial, statement of all he beheld. He candidly admits that a 
good Irish landlord is a rara avis ; while, in some passages resembling the 
utterances of Mr. Healy in pith and energy, he accuses Irish landlords as 
aclass of being the greatest obstacle to the union of England and Ire- 
land on fair and equitable grounds; and this_is all that many of the Irish 
patriots demand. 


CROMWELL IN IRELAND. A History of Cromwell's Irish Campaign. By 

the Rev. Denis Murphy, S.J. With maps, plans, and illustrations. 8vo, 

p. xxviii-478. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. (For sale by the Catholic 
ublication Society Co.) 

Whoever believes that character is transmitted to one’s descendants 
will, after finishing this book, have anything but a favorable idea of the 
landlords of Ireland to-day, for here one can see their ancestors as they 
really were—as infamous a lot of treacherous scoundrels as ever were per- 
mitted to harass a Christian people. They were not all Englishmen, or 
Anglo-Irishmen, by any means. One of the worst was the man known in 
the traditions of the Irish as Murchadh aa Tofdzn, that is, Murchadh “ of the 
Burnings,” otherwise “Black” Murchadh (or Morrogh) O’Brien, ances- 
tor of the present Marquis of Inchiquin. A strange character he was, too ; 
a Catholic by birth and training, then a Protestant and ally of the Puritans, 
and then on his death-bed in England in 1674 a Catholic, leaving word to 
have Masses said for the repose of his soul. A man of enormous energy, 
indomitable courage, great abilities, quick wit, and apparently destitute of 
any such thing as conscience, he was altogether the sort of hero to delight 
Carlyle. 

In fact, Father Murphy has drawn for us here a whole gallery of por- 
traits. There is that man of true genius, the great Eoghan Ruadh O'Neill, 
having all the qualities of a great statesman, skilful general, and withal a 
good man. One of the picturesque characters of the period was the 
Bishop of Clogher, Heber MacMahon. Like the famous Odo, Bishop of 
Bayeux, the bishop of Clogher knew how to fight, and he fought for his 
country and religion with so much effect that on the death of Eoghan 
Ruadh he was chosen, with Ormonde’s approval, as “general of all his 
majesty’s forces of horse and foot of the province of Ulster.” Oliver 
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Cromwell himself will be better understood from the history here given of 
his achievements. He was, as his career in Ireland shows, a man to win 
victory under the most difficult circumstances. Then there is James But- 
ler of Kilkenny, Earl of Ormonde—the “ great Ormonde” he has been called 
—a man who, with a deep hatred for the religion of his fathers, was yet 
diplomatist enough to enjoy whenever he wished the support of his Ca- 
tholic countrymen. He is a type of those singular beings, scarcely to be 
found outside of Ireland, yet unfortunately plentiful there, who hate their 
own country and pass a good part of their lives in bringing their country 
further and further into subjection to its enemy. 

Every reader of Irish history knows that in 1641 Ireland could have 
regained its independence if its inhabitants had been united. They were 
not united, yet it is foolish to find fault with them for this. The country 
then contained, for all practical purposes of war, three very distinct nations 
whose traditions naturally kept them separate : the “ old Irish ”"—that is, the 
people of Gaelic race, the Macs and O's; the “old English "—that is, the de- 
scendants of the Anglo-Norman invaders; and the “new English "—the 
new colonists, that is, dating since Elizabeth’s or James I.’s reign. The two 
first were mainly Catholics, the last mainly Protestants. Even this hardly 
represents the division. Father Murphy in a note quotes Cox’s Hibernia 
Anglicana ; “ First there was an army of all mere Irish, not an English 
papist among them, commanded by the bishop of Clogher; and another of 
mere English, all papists, under General Preston; and, secondly, there was 
an army of old English and Irish under the Lords Mountgarrett, Taaffe, 
etc.; and an army of new English, commanded by the Earls of Ormonde, 
Inchiquin, etc. ; and, thirdly, there was an army of papists under the Nun- 
cio, and an army of Protestants commanded by the Marquis of Ormonde.” 
That was the state of things while Ireland was fighting against Oliver 
Cromwell, who landed in 1649. 

But to find fault with the Irish of to-day for this disunion of more than 
two centuries ago is to indulge in the emptiest of platitudes. The de- 
scendants of the Anglo-Normans felt themselves justified by the traditions 
of their families in opposing a separation from England. They belonged 
to the race and were the descendants of those fearless knights who may 
be said to have originated the very conception of loyalty, not merely to 
some particular government, but to an idea. As Catholics they were will- 
ing to make alliance with their ancient enemies, the Gaelic Irish, against 
their common foe, the Puritans. But they would go no further. They 
held at one time the Eastern seaports, and they commanded the commer- 
cial facilities of Ireland. They would fight in defence of their religious 
liberties as Catholics, but they would not fight against England. They 
were the descendants of the flower of those Norman adventurers who had 
set up a throne for their duke in England, and they had no wish to give up 
what they had spent centuries in fighting for. To-day the Anglo-Norman 
element of the Irish people is as nationalist in sentiment as the Gaels, and 
perhaps more determined. But it is a mistake to condemn the people of 
the English Pale of two centuries ago for not thinking as their descen- 
dants now think. Even the descendants of the new English are now more 
Irish than many of the Irish of the Mac or the O’. “ Glorious Tipperary,” 
the most “rebellious” county in Ireland, has no more unflinching na- 
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tionalists than those who are the descendants of the Puritan troopers 
planted there by Cromwell’s son-in-law, Ireton. 

Oliver Cromwell left his mark on Ireland, and there is perhaps no 
name so much hated as his by the Irish people, and most justly. To 
this day, in the belief of the uneducated, every ruin in Ireland, whether 
church, monastery, or castle, was the work of his hands. What he really 
did is bad enough without charging him with more. But the track of an 
English army, whether in Ireland, in India, or our own country before the 
surrender of Yorktown, has nearly always been marked with outrage, ruin, 
and massacre. The horrors of Drogheda in 1649 have been repeated in our 
day. It is needless to say that if Cromwell when victorious spared any 
Irish Catholic’s life he never spared a priest’s, if he could help it. In his 
summons to the governor of Kilkenny to surrender that town, he writes, 
March 26, 1650: “ As for your ‘clergymen,’ as you call them, in case you 
agree for a surrender, they shall march safely away, with their goods and what 
belongs to them; but if they fall otherwise into my hands, I believe they 
know what to expect from me.” ‘“ Whoever examines even his [Crom- 
well’s] brief career in Ireland with impartiality must admit the truth of 
Clarendon’s saying, that he was a great, bad man.” 

Speaking of Eoghan Ruadh O’Neill, Father Murphy says that “in 
the forty battles which he fought against the English, only once did he 
suffer defeat. No treachery or inhumanity ever sullied his victories. At 
the battle of Benburb, gained with far inferior numbers by his skill and 
gallantry, three thousand Scots were left dead on the field, and many more 
were slain-in the pursuit. ‘The Lord hath rubbed shame on our faces 
till we are humbled,’ wrote their general, Monroe. On the side of the 
Irish only seventy fell.” 

As the garrison of Kilkenny marched out for the surrender, “with their 
commander, Sir Walter Butler, at their head, they were complimented by 
Cromwell for their bravery; he said that they were gallant fellows, that 
he had lost more men storming that place than at Drogheda, and ‘that he 
should have gone without it were it not for the treachery of the towns- 
men.” But the truth was that an Englishwoman named Thornton, living 
in the town, was the only treacherous one, and her treachery consisted 
in betraying, after the surrender, the hiding-place of some distinguished 
ecclesiastics, who were dragged out and despatched by the roundhead 
English soldiers. 

The volume is full of interest. There is life and movement from first 
to last. Besides, for those desiring to familiarize themselves with Irish 
history, it is indispensable. As its author says: “It is a portion of his- 


.tory but little known. It lies for the most part in a few books, some of 


them difficult of access by reason of their scarcity, others written in a 
language not intelligible to the greater number of readers.” 

On account of the complicated orthography and pronunciation of Gaelic 
names, Father Murphy, like Sir Walter Scott and other Irish and Scotch 
writers, sticks to the supposed phonetic system which corrupts them into 
forms supposed to be pronounceable by English readers; so that Eoghan 
Ruadh (the “ Ruddy ”) appears as “ Owen Roe,” just as Scott wrote Rob 
Ruadh “ Rob Roy,” and Ruadhri Dubh (the “ Dark ”) “ Roderick dhu,” etc. 
Except the Oriental and Slavic languages, there is no other civilized lan- 
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guage that has been subjected to sucha humiliation. Suppose we should 
write French proper names, names of persons and places, according to an 
Englishman’s idea of their sound ! 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, AND HER MARRIAGE WITH (BOTHWELL. Seven 
Letters to the Zad/et. Revised, with a preface and notes, and a 
,supplement. By the Hon, Colin Lindsay. London: Burns & Oates, 
Edinburgh: William Patterson. New York: The Catholic Publica- 


tion Society Co. 

Since the time when the character of Queen Mary Stuart of Scotland 
has been cleared from the greatest part of the cloud of aspersions which 
malice and fraud had gathered around it, the one dark spot obscuring it 
has remained her marriage with Bothwell. The Rev. Father Joseph Ste- 
venson, in a recently-published H7story of Mary Stewart by Claude Nau, al- 
though in general favorable to Mary, yet felt himself obliged to lay to her 
charge one grievously sinful and immoral act. This was that, yielding to 
the pressure put upon her, she consented to contract with Bothwell a union 
which she knew to be no valid marriage, Bothwell being already the lawful 
husband of a lady then living—viz., Jean Gordon. Mr. Lindsay has under- 
taken to prove that Father Stevenson was mistaken. The first point of 
his defence of Mary is that Bothwell’s pretended marriage with Jean Gor- 
don was null and void, so that a true marriage between him and Mary was 
possible. The second point is that Mary never consented to marry him, 
and that the form of marriage which was gone through was utterly invalid, 
on account of the violence to which Mary was subjected and the total want 
of free consent on her part. Father Stevenson has admitted the conclu- 
siveness of Mr. Lindsay’s proofs, and has fully retracted his own previous 
statements. This last remaining doubt concerning the complete moral 
spotlessness of Mary’s character having been removed, the heroic and un- 
fortunate queen has now, by her generous and able advocates, Petit, 
Strickland, Hosack, Meline, and Lindsay, been completely vindicated, and 
her innocence triumphantly established. 


JosEPH HAypDN: The Story of his Life. Translated from the German of 
Franz von Seeburg, by the Rev. J. M. Toohey, C.S.C. Notre Dame, 


Ind.:J. A. Lyons. 1884. 

This book is quite properly called the story of the life of Haydn. It is 
not, strictly speaking, a biography, but a series of pictures or sketches 
based upon the principal events of the life of the great master. The char- 
acters introduced are well and clearly drawn, though we regret, for the sake 
of verisimilitude, that they are somewhat over-given to prophecy and long 
speeches. We also have to pardon an occasional slip in the reverend 
translator. Nevertheless we find it a very attractive and interesting book, 
all the more so, perhaps, because it does not follow the ordinary biographi- 
cal method and does not bother us with dates. The bright, cheerful tem- 
perament of Haydn, which seems to have been unclouded by hisearly trials 
and poverty, is charmingly portrayed. In this sunny disposition of his we 
find a clue to what would otherwise be a mystery to those who are lovers 
of the 7rwe in music as in the other fine arts. The most significant thing 
in the whole book is this remark of Haydn: 

“The people of Vienna do not like my church music, and perhaps they 
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are right. In this I am peculiar. In the Xyrée I prayed to God, not asa 
despairing sinner or one that feared reprobation, but calmly and with 
resignation ; and I considered that an infinite God will surely deal merci- 
fully with a finite creature and will forgive dust for being dust. These 
thoughts made me joyful, and I could not contain my joy, so that I wrote 
my Miserere as an allegro.” 

Above all, the book is to be commended for the spirit of piety which 
permeates it, making it edifying as well as entertaining reading. The cha- 
racter of Haydn himself especially, as here depicted, calls forth our warm- 
est admiration and enthusiasm. The book merits a large circulation. 


Lire OF ST. FRANCIS SOLANUS, APOSTLE OF PERU. By a priest of the 

Order of St. Francis, Province of the Sacred Heart. St. Louis, Mo.: 

B. Herder. 1883. 

This is a neat little volume containing the history of the life and mira- 
cles of the apostle of Peru. He was a son of St. Francis of Assisi, and, like 
him, he would draw all men to Christ; would have them all put on that 
yoke which Truth itself has said is light and sweet. He sought the wild 
tribes of the New World, and among them spent the best years of his life. 
The western coast of South America was the seat of his labors, and there 
he is now especially revered; yet his memory should be dear to all of us, 
since he is one of those who have been made “ the friends of Gud.” 


Prustas: A Romance of Ancient Rome under the Republic. By 
Ernst Eckstein. From the German by Clara Bell. New York: W. S. 


Gottsberger. 1884. 


Mr. Gottsberger brings out his books in a very tasteful and attractive 
style,and some of them are of a very excellent quality. Eckstein’s ro- 
mances are after the manner of Ebers, whose best works are master- 
pieces. Pruszas has for its subject the great servile war, between the 
epochs of Sulla and Julius Czsar, in which Spartacus was the principal 
figure. Prusias, who turns out to be Darius, a brother of Mithridates, and 
is a purely fictitious character, is represented as the author and leader of 
the insurrection. His character is strongly drawn, but the drawing is 
essentially damaged, in an artistic as well as in a moral point of view, by 
his disgusting liaison with Nzvia. There are other fictitious characters 
introduced, and the story sometimes deviates from the historical record. 
Yet it is easy to separate the imaginary from the real narrative, the pure 
romance from the description of historical events of a most intense and 
tragical interest. There is much dramatic and descriptive art displayed 
in this romance, and the reader, who naturally expects that all the persons 
who excite his sympathy will come to a sad end in company with Prusias 
and other principal personages, is agreeably surprised to find some of 
them happily escaping from the mélée, with good prospects of living pros- 
perously ever after. 

There are some serious lessons to be learned from the generally truth- 
ful picture which Pruszas presents to our view of the last days of the 
Roman republic. One is, the nameless horrors and enormities of heathen 
tyranny, slavery, and moral corruption. Another is that insurrection and 
revolution are not the remedy for social and political evils, but the causes 
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of new and worse disasters. The highest and best lesson is given in the © 
dying speech of Prusias when he was about to be crucified : 

“ At last—sooner or later—you will again hear the mighty truth pro. © 
claimed that All Men are equal. In that day the legions of Rome will 
vainly strive against the march of the Inevitable. 

“ He will appear in the East—rising from the well-spring of eternal light; 
He will come—a Deliverer who will finish the work that I, weak and erring, 4 
have failed to accomplish. The man who desires to triumph over all the © 
demons that haunt the human soul must himself be superior to their d 
temptations; and He, the Mighty One, whom my eye foresees veiled in : 
clouds of glory, will renounce all to conquer all. He too, perhaps, may © 
die on the cross, condemned by a darkened world, but his work will not die — 
with him.” 1 


a 


PRIMERS FOR THE PEOPLE. Edited by Eugene L. Didier. No.1. A Primer 
ee 18mo, pp. 46. Baltimore: The People’s Publishing Co, § 
1883. 

In this little pamphlet, after beginning with “ A Glance at American © 
Literature,” Mr. Didier indulges in what may be frank, if not very good- © 
natured, criticism of several well-known American writers—Henry James, © 
Jr., William D. Howells, Edmund C. Stedman, George W. Cable, Richard © 
H. Stoddag4, and Richard Grant White. Each of these Mr. Didier regards © 
as very much over-estimated. Nor is Mr. Didier satisfied with Christian © 
Reid, who has given the readers of this magazine, as well as many thous a 
sand others, hours of great delight. a 


EXERCISES FOR TRANSLATION INTO LATIN, chiefly on the rules of syntax, 
Collected and arranged by the Rev. P. J. Miiller, S.J., Professor of ~ 
Latin and Greek in Canisius College, Buffalo, N. Y. Square cron 
8vo, pp. vi.-371. New York and Cincinnati: Fr. Pustet & Co, 1884, — 


Father Miiller has prepared, in this handsomely-printed book, a manual 4 
for translating English into Latin. Though Father Miiller’s, English is not | 
so idiomatic as, perhaps, it might have been if revised by one to whom = 
English is the mother-tongue, there can be no doubt that the industrious 
student who translates all these sentences into Latin will become a good © 
Latinist. The references in the lessons are to the Latin grammar of Dr. 
Schultz, published by the same house. 3 





Cravis Rerum. Norwich: F. A. Robinson & Co, : 
MarTIN LUTHER: A Study of the Reformation. By Edwin D, Mead. Boston: Geo. H. Ellis. — 


JouHN ADAMS, THE STATESMAN OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. By Hon. Melen Chamber> = 
lain. q 
REPORTS OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC ORPHAN ASYLUMS IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK FOR THE 4 
YEAR 1883. 4 
AN ANALYSIS OF THE VOTE ON PRISON CONTRACT LABOR POLLED NOVEMBER 6, 1883, with 
comments from various sources. > 


SADLIERS’ CATHOLIC DIRECTORY, ALMANAC, AND ORDO FOR THE YEAR OF OUR LORD 1884. 
New York : D. & J. Sadlier & ‘Co, 


THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT OF ST. VINCENT’S HOSPITAL OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK ~ 
from October 1, 1882, to January 1, 1883. 


QUARTERLY REPORT OF THE CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF STATISTICS, TREASURY -DEPART- 
MENT, WASHINGTON, for the three months ending September 3o, 1883. 








